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*,* The Editor cannot undertake to return annette in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——= 

LTHOUGH there is no dramatic progress to record from the 
i various fronts such as stirred enthusiasm last week, the 
military unity of the Allies continues to yield excellent proofs of 
its reality and ample promise of results to come. The Germans 
have massed all their available men on the Western front, and 
yet have been unable to make the British and French lines yield 
ground at any point for more than a very short time. Even where 
some trenches have been temporarily lost simultaneous gains else- 
where have more than counterbalanced the loss. If anyone com- 
plains that the “ push” is slower than he had hoped, he should 
reflect that even if we did not go forward at all in the West we 
should be serving a most profitable end in holding fixed to the 
ground such vast numbers of Germans. But for this German 
troops would have been rushed to the assistance of Bothmer and 
the defenders of Trieste. 














That would have happened this time last year. Fortunately it 
can happen no longer. And the British and French are doing very 
much better than merely hold the Germans while the brave Russians 
end the Italians march from success to success. They have made 
progress of substantial strategic importance, if not imposing on a 
small-scale map by which people are too apt to judge. Our own 
progress has been north of Bazentin-le-Petit and north-west of 
Pozicres. We are nearly everywhere at the top of the slope up 
which we have been moving by alternate rushes and consolida- 
tions. Only between High Wood and Delville Wood, says the 
epecial correspondent of the Times, are the enemy on higher ground 
than we are. The French have established themselves on the 
Hem-Maurepas road. Last Saturday on a line from the east of 
Hardecourt to the Somme opposite Buscourt—a front of about 
four miles—they advanced to a depth varying from six hundred and 
rixty to eleven hundred yards and took one thousand prisoners and 
thirty machine guns. 





Another brilliant local success followed on Wednesday when the 
French reached the Guillemont-Maurepas road at certain points, 
and took all the German positions east of the Maurepas-Clery road 
to a depth of five hundred to six hundred yards on a front of over a 
mile. Guillemont, absolutely girded with scientific defences, is 
still a serious obstacle in the British path, but the magnificent 
co-operation of the British and French movements with the achieve- 
ment of the French in reaching the Guillemont-Maurepas road 
thows plainly enough what will happen in due course. 


In Galicia the Russians have at last compelled the stubborn 
Bothmer to fall back westward. General Letchitsky, on the 10th, 
eceupied Stanislau and pressed forward on both sides of the Dnicster 
towards Halicz, thus threatening Bothmer’s right flank. General 
Sakharoff, moving south-westward from Brody towards the main 
Odessa-Tarnopol-Lemberg railway and the upper course of the Bug, 
was threatening Bothmer’s left. Bothmer then fell back, slowly 
and apparently in good order, from the Strypa to the Zlota Lipa. 
He was vigorously pursued by General Shcherbacheff, whose 
troops succeeded in crossing the ravine in which the Zlota Lipa 
flows, at several places under heavy fire. The salient held by 
Bothmer i is thus being straightened out from Brody to the neigh- 
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bourhood of Halicz. On the extreme south of their line the Russians 
have occupied Jablonica and other points very near the crest of 
the Carpathians. 


General Brusiloff has thus driven the enemy from the whole 
of their winter lines south of the Pripet marshes as far as the 
Roumanian border in a campaign of ten weeks, from June 4th to 
August 12th. The wall of defence which, they boasted, was immov- 
able has been swept away, and the armies holding it have suffered 
terribly. General Brusiloff records the capture of 7,757 officers 
and 350,845 men, with 405 cannon and 1,326 machine-guns. At 
the very lowest computation of their killed and wounded in the 
many fierce battles which have taken place, the Austrian and 
German armies facing General Brusiloff’s armies must have lost 
between 600,000 and 700,000 men—perhaps half their strength 
since June 4th, and the remnants must be worn and demoralised, 
The Russians cannot be expected to continue a rapid advance 
indefinitely without periods for rest and the re-equipment of their 
batteries and supply-trains. But the enemy apparently cannot 
hold them back when they want to go on. 


The Italians have pressed on beyond Gorizia, and are doing 
well in all they attempt. One can almost see the upward leap 
of their spirits now that their reward for which they had so patiently 
worked with little apparent result has come at last. The total 
number of Austrian prisoners taken at Gorizia is now returned 

s 268 officers and 12,072 men. Since we wrote last week the 
Italians have reached Rosenthal, east of Gorizia, have crossed the 
Vallone, and captured an important hill on the northern edge of 
the Carso, where they took 800 prisoners, including twelve officers. 
Farther south they have occupied Debeli. The papers of Wed- 
nesday and Thursday announced that east of Gorizia and on the 
Carso they had taken more prisoners, amounting in all to almost 
exactly 2,000. 

German East Africa will soon cease to be German. In a despatch 
published on Monday General Smuts described the concentric 
advance of his columns against the main forces of the enemy in the 
east-central district, inland from Dar-es-Salaam. By hard fighting 
and skilful transport work he had cleared the fertile northern 
district of Usambara down to the coast at Tanga by July 7th. 
General van Deventer, who had long been entrenched at Kondoa 
th as an advance guard, then swooped down | on the central 
miles of it at the pier of July. The Germans, conqententing to the 
east in the Nguru Hills, were attacked last week from all sides but 
the south and driven out with heavy losses. They fell back on the 
railway between Mpapwa and the sea. Meanwhile General Northey 
with his Rhodesian forces is working north-eastward towards Iringa, 
so as to head them off if possible from the rough bush country 
round the Rufiji valley and towards the Mozambique frontier. 


The Belgian columns, moving from the Congo, have meanwhile 
shown great pluck and vigour in clearing the enemy first out of the 
negeen between Victoria Nyanza ond Tongaayian, and - on from 
August 3rd and sank the last German guubent. British columns 
from Uganda and Rhodesia have co-operated with them most 
successfully, and the combined forces are marching on Tabora, the 
last inland town of importance which the enemy retain. General 
Botha, after a flying visit to East Africa, has spoken in the highest 
terms of the courage and endurance shown by all the troops, whether 
Dutch or British, in pursuing a brave enemy for hundreds of miles 
through dense forests, and facing without a murmur privation and 
disease as well as German bullets. He believes that General Smuts 
is nearing the end of a most brilliant little campaign. 


The serious preparations for the recent attempt to invade Egypt, 
and the high hopes entertained by the Turks of its success, are 
described in an article by a neutral correspondent published in 
last Saturday’s Times. The writer, who was in Asia Minor during 





these preparations, states that this was no half-hearted attack, 
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but an expedition carefully planned and executed. The whole 
of the country from North to South was overrun with Germans 
and the Baghdad Railway was taxed to its utmost. He 
saw fifty great pontoons—solidly built boats of considerable 
beam, designed for crossing the Canal—cach drawn by a wagon 
with eight oxen, being transported over the break in the line 
ever the Amanus Mountains, and large quantities of galvanized 
iron were carried down from Constantinople and fashioned into 
yough-and-ready boats. 


One of the most striking features of the preparation was 
the fact that the Germans never fraternized with the Turks. 
The German soldiers were well fed, clothed and supplied with 
plenty of medical stores and doctors. But the Turks were 
always short of stores, drugs and dressings, and the Germans did 
nothing to help them, even out of their own superfluity. Again, 
though their rifles were good, many of the Ottoman soldiers were 
in rags and without boots, and some lacked even headgear. In 
fine, the German and Turkish camps might have been at opposite 
ends of the earth, so far as any communication between the two 
was concerned. In this context we may note the recent utterance 
of the notorious Dr. Carl Peters to the effect that Germany cannot 
expect to win without invading Egypt or India. When all allow- 
ance is made for the speaker’s peculiar virus, the fact remains that 
he may still be reflecting the views of saner German critics. 


Among the minor incidents of the war we have to record a sea- 
plane attack on Dover last Saturday afternoon and the loss of the 
British Destroyer ‘Lassoo’ on Sunday. The two seaplanes who 
appeared off Dover at half-past 12 only succeeded in dropping 
four bombs before they were driven off by the anti-aircraft batteries, 
and effected no material damage beyond breaking a few windows. 
One officer and six men were slightly injured. H.M.S. ‘ Lassoo,’ 
which was sunk off the Dutch coast after being torpedoed or mined, 
was a new vessel of 965 tons, completed since the war began. Of 
her complement of about one hundred officers and men, two officers 
and four men are reported missing and two men wounded. The 
* Lassoo,’ it will be remembered, distinguished herself on the occasion 
of the raid on Sylt by rescuing in very bad weather the entire crew 
of the ‘ Medusa,’ which had been in collision with the ‘ Laverock,’ 
an exploit which earned for Commander Butler the high praise of 
the Adniralty. 


The Interim Report of the Committee on the Administration 
and Command of the Royal Flying Corps was issued on Tuesday 
night. With the exception of one general observation at the end 
on the expansion and greater efficiency of the Flying Service, 
the Report is exclusively concerned with the charge of criminal 
negligence brought by Mr. Pemberton Billing, M.P., against the 
administration and higher command. All the fifteen cases selected 
by Mr. Billing for investigation have been dealt with by the Com- 
mittee seriatim, and in no single instance “ has any direct evidence 
been given in support of any allegation of negligence.” In two cases 
the machines were of a different type from that stated by Mr. 
Billing, in three cases the Committee find that the accident was due 
to error of judgment on the part of the pilot, and in several others 
the Committee pronounce the suggestions as to the cause of the 
accident to be unfounded. They therefore hold that “to base 
upon these accidents charges of criminal negligence or murder is 
an abuse of Janguage and entirely unjustifiable.” They think it 
right, however, to say that Mr. Billing made other criticisms and 
suggestions of a wholly different character, some of which deserve, 
and will receive, careful consideration. 


The King has returned to England after spending a week 
with his armies in the field. Arriving in France on Tuesday 
week, the King visited the Northern portion of the British 
front, and then proceeding to the Somme area, on Thursday 
went forward over the ground covered by our advance and 
devastated by recent battles, in sight of Fricourt, Mametz, Contal- 
maison, Montauban, Trénes Wood, and Pozi¢res, and within 
range of the enemy’s heavy guns. On Saturday, with Sir Douglas 
Haig, he met President Poincaré, General Joffre and General 
Foch, on Sunday he attended a religious service with his troops, 
and on Monday he visited the King and Queen of the Belgians. 


The King’s visit to the front is not only a proof of his 
restored health, but of his devotion to his soldiers and of his 
disregard of danger. In a General Order issued before his 


return, the King describes the great pleasure and _ satisfaction 
it has given him to judge for himself of the sp'endid con- 
dition of his armies, the spirit of cheerful confidence and 
loyal co-operation animating all ranks, the difficulties they have 
overcome in an offensive which is still resolutely maintained day 
and night, and the happy relations of the British troops and their 





a 


French brothers in arms. The King concludes his message with 
these stirring words :— 

“Do not think that I and your fellow-countrymen forget the heavy 
sacrifices which the armies have made and the bravery and enduranca 
they have displayed during the past two years of bitter conflict. Thesg 
sacrifices have not been in vain; the arms of tho Allies will neyo; 
be laid down until our cause has triumphed. I return home more 
than ever proud of you. May God guide you to victory.” 

In Committee of Supply on Thursday week, Mr. McKenna 
defending the policy of issuing Treasury Bills, made a most inter. 
esting and reassuring statement on the subject of our War Finance 
generally. Those who deprecated borrowing abroad by means of 
Treasury Bills, because thereby income tax was lost, failed to 
realise the difficulty of the problem. The Government had to 
raise £2,000,000 a day abroad, and it was impossible to expect 
foreign creditors to lend the money if income tax had to be deducted 
from it. Fortunately this country had in Treasury Bills a security 
which the foreign investor regarded as very good. Indeed, this 
country was in the fortunate position of being able to borrow 
abroad at a cheaper rate than any of the other belligerent Powers, 
Coming to close quarters with the question of indebtedness and 
income, Mr. McKenna said that our total indebtedness at the end 
of next March might be estimated at 3,440 millions sterling, but 
deducting our advances of 800 millions to our Allies and Dominions 
it would stand at 2,640 millions. As the national income might 
be safely put at 2,600 millions sterling, our total indebtedness at 
the end of March next would just about equal one year’s national 
income, which was not a burden intolerable to contemplate, 


Proceeding, Mr. McKenna said that our total national wealth~ 
capital wealth—was estimated at 15,000 millions sterling. 
Thus our national indebtedness would be less than one year’s 
national income, and not one-sixth of the total national wealth, 
“We shall collect a revenue in one year equal to 20 per cent. of 
the whole debt in one year, and we shall be able to pay out of exist- 
ing taxation the interest on the debt and a considerable sinking 
fund, and will still have a large margin for the reduction of taxa- 
tion. That is,on the 3lst of March next.” Without laying himself 
open to the charge of cptimism by venturing to predict when 
the war would end, Mr. McKenna was at least optimistic enough to 
declare that we should be able to maintain our credit to the end of 
the war, no matter how long it might last. 


Mr. Asquith introduced on Monday a Bill to extend the life 
of the present Parliament for eight months—that is, from Septem- 
ber 30 next, the limit last imposed, to May 31, 1917. He also ex- 
plained the provisions of the Bill, introduced on Tuesday, to establish 
a new Parliamentary register. The existing register, which came 
into force at New Year, 1915, and is based on the qualifications 
obtaining on July 15, 1914, is admittedly obsolete. Millions of 
the voters have gone abroad to fight for their country ; vast numbers 
have left their homes to work in munition factories. But so long as 
the war lasts, it is impossible to frame a satisfactory new register. 
Mr. Asquith declined to consider any proposals for a new franchise, 
such as to give votes to all soldiers and sailors or to extend the 
sufirage to women, on the ground that this was not a time for 
political controversy. He preferred simply to preserve, as far as 
possible, the qualifications of the electors who would in the normal 
course be on the register. 


The new Special Register Bill accordingly provides that persons 
engaged on war work since August 4, 1914, are to be placed on the 
register whether or not they have retained their qualifying pre- 
mises. Further, such persons who were in process of qualifying 
for a vote, whether they are owners, occupiers or lodgers, are to be 
treated as if they had continued to qualify under the existing 
law. The period of qualification is to run to November 1] next, 
not to July 15 last, and the new register is to come into force by 
May 31, 1917. Mr. Asquith stated that the military authorities 
objected most strongly to the idea of asking the electors on active 
service to vote in a General Election. In other words, register or no 
register, a war election is impossible. 


The Bill was read a second time on Wednesday, after a somewhat 
acrimonious debate. Mr. Asquith admitted that it was “noi 
logical or complete or anything but a very halting, lop-sided and 
temporary makeshift, which may or may not be seaworthy, but 
which is better than any substitute which exists or has been sug- 
gested.” Sir Edward Carson complained that the Bill did not 
enfranchise all soldiers and sailors as such, and Sir John Simon 
argued that it would be simpler to grant adult suffrage. Mr. 
Churchill maintained that soldiers in the trenches and sailors at 
sea could be enabled to vote. This was flatly denied by Sit 
Hedworth Meux, who compared Mr. Asquith to Solomon and 
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reminded the House that Solomon was succeeded by Rehoboam the 
wrecker. The sailors, he said, were much more concerned about 
the threatened stoppage of their grog than with politics, The Bill 
will now be held up till the autumn, and perhaps longer. 


We recognise that the promises extracted from Mr. Asquith, 
and the ruling of the Speaker that the Special Register Bill may be 
amended so as to enfranchise new classes if instructions to that 
effect are previotsly carried, opens the way for something like 
a Reform Bill after the recess. All we can say on this prospect is 
that we hope the good sense of the nation will shrink from arousing 
the passions of 1832 and 1867 while we are at war. To give the vote 
at once to a fighting man just because he is a fighting man is most 
attractive. But if you assert the principle of “one gun one vote” 
you open the doors to all that long and restless queue of people 
who are waiting to rush in. Most of them can say that they have 
done something useful in the war, and logic will be powerless to 


answer them. 


suffrage. We fancy it would make very little difference, and in 
many ways it would be a great convenience as compared with our 
present system. But then there would be the women’s demand. 
It is made on new grounds, and therefore with a new force, whether 
right or wrong. The distraction caused by the controversy would 
be tremendous. During the war is emphatically not the time 
to discuss a Reform Bill. The strangest thing in the whole situation 
is the composition of the groups who are trying to force on a domestic 
franchise battle. We cannot question the sincerity of Sir Edward 
Carson and some others, but, for the most part, those who are de- 
manding changes in the franchise are enemies of the Government 
who would use any stick to beat them with. Still stranger, they are, 
as a whole, the very men who incessantly urge the Government 
to be more serious and more energetic in conducting the war. Yet 
now they do their utmost to weaken seriousness and paralyse energy. 
They are the very men who talk with lofty pity and supercilious 
contempt of “mere politicians,” and “party politicians,” and 
“lawyer politicians,” yet now they themselves excel all previous 
efforts conceived in the spirit that is forensic and partisan, 


Truly man is a political animal, and if you scratch him you 
will find that the party-man is somewhere underneath, even 
though in becoming so he may have, as the Greeks used to say, 
escaped his own notice. The very lawyer-like critics of the Govern- 
ment are speaking, moreover, from a brief which has never been 
placed in their hands. They profess to speak for the Navy and the 
Army. But if you asked the sailors what they wanted they would 
say, “ Let us get on with our job in silence, and let the Government get 
on with theirs—which is winning the war.’ And the soldiers would 
say, “ Give us more shells. We are ‘ agin’ everything which pre- 
vents the Government from attending to that job.” Sir John 
Jellicoe, if asked whether he wanted ballot-boxes on board ship, 
would probably talk about throwing them overboard, or using 
them as hen-coops, and Sir Douglas Haig would probably want 
to turn them into ammunition boxes. It is the professed despisers 
of politics who turn out, after all, to be nothing but politicians. 


Mr. Montagu, the new Minister of Munitions, gave the House on 
Tuesday a remarkable account of the work done for our Army and 
for the Allies under his Department. It now takes a week to make 
as many shells of all kinds as were made in the first year of the war. 
Every month we turn out twice as many big guns as the Army 
possessed last summer, and that output will be doubled. The pro- 
duction of field-guns has been multiplied fivefold and is virtually 
eompleted. As for machine-guns, in which we were conspicuously 
inferior to the enemy, we now make in three or four weeks as many 
as we had in June, 1915. It is very difficult to increase the output 
of rifles, but we have made thrice as many in the past year as we 
made the year before. We had three national factories when the 
war began; now we have ninety-five. One of these fills twice as 
much shell as Woolwich. The thirty-two shell factories produce so 
much light shell that we need no more from America. We shall, of 
eourse, save millions by making as much as we can for ourselves and 
our Allies, 


Mr. Montagu made the very important statement that the weekly 
eutput of heavy shell amply covers the consumption at the front, 
*0 that the terrific bombardment on the Somme can be maintained 
if the factories work at full pressure. This illustrates the direct 
fonnexion between the task of the field army and that of the men 
and women at home, to the number of two millions and a quarter, 
who make the guns and shells. Mr. Montagu paid a well-earned tribute 
to their industry and devotion and to the good sense of the &sponsible 
trade union leaders in smoothing away difficulties. He said, inci- 





dentally, that forty-five thousand skilled workmen had been released 
from the ranks to “ dilute” the masses of unskilled labour in the 
munition factories. He commended the old Ordnance Department, 
so much abused a year ago, for having had the foresight to design 
the new heavy howitzers now in use. Mr. Montagu said that the 
enemy also were still increasing their output of munitions, and 
Mr. Lloyd George added a further word of warning. 


Mr. Lloyd George followed his familiar practice in painting the 
dangers we have passed through, in the pericd when ammunition 
was very short, in colours of storm and eclipse. We do not quarrel 
with that. Now that the danger is past we all rather like to feel 
our flesh creep. It is the amiable habit of all passengers who 
have come through the typhoon to remember it as the “ worst 
ever known even in the China Seas.” And, of course, by dwelling 
on the past dangers, the present sense of security and wonderful 
performance is greatly heightened. Mr. Lloyd George understands 
these arts,and we do not at all grudge him his well-earned use of 
them. He has done splendidly, and Mr. Montagu’s figures were 
a great tribute to his fine work. 





Figures such as these make one feel more than ever that the 
resistance of our tiny Army at Ypres and elsewhere in the early 
days of the war, short of men, short of guns, short of ammunition, 
was nothing less than a miracle. If the Germans could not beat 
the Allies then when they had their chance—what a chance it was! 
their hopes are low indeed now. The invincibility of the German 
machine is a legend for ever exploded. As for the British per- 
formance at Ypres, will historians find anything with which it 
can be fairly compared? The historian will have ink instead of 
blood in his veins, we think, who does not declare that it was 
incomparable. 





In reply to a question from Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Asquith 
stated on Wednesday that the Government were of opinion that 
this country would not tolerate the resumption of diplomatic 
intercourse with Germany after the war until reparation had been 
made for the murder of Captain Fryatt. Some of our Allies had 
suffered brutalities even more gross through the action of the German 
authorities. We were in consultation with them as to the best 
steps to be taken, and as to what conditions should be exacted 
in the terms of peace to secure reparation and satisfy justice. Mr. 
Asquith’s statement, which was received with general cheering, is 
based on what is, on the whole, the soundest principle governing 
reprisals—win the war and punish afterwards. 

The Spanish manifesto to Belgium, signed by seven hundred 
leading Roman Catholics, condemning the German invasion and 
the atrocities committed by the invaders, and expressing the 
desire that Belgium should be compensated and restored to inde- 
pendence, has provoked serious discussion in the Spanish Press, 
The Times correspondent at Madrid, in a summary of the contro- 
versy, shows that while the Manifesto is disavowed and condemned 
by the Roman Catholic Germanophil papers as a tissue of “ absurd 
misstatements,” an “ intolerable intrusion in the domestic affairs 
of a friendly country,” and calculated to cause “ offence to the 
German Emperor and his people,” these critics are impugned by 
Liberal journalists as disloyal to the Pope, whose authority they 
reject. This view is also taken by the correspondent, who notes 
that these Germanophil Spanish Roman Catholics seem “ driven 
at last to admit the conflict between the authority of the Pope 
and the interests of the German Emperor. ... Spanish Roman 
Catholics have had it brought home to them that they cannot 
serve two masters.” This view is based on the assumption that 
the Manifesto was backed or approved by the Pope, and we have 
no means of testing its accuracy, though the challenge may very 
possibly serve the interesting purpose of bringing the Pope into 
the open. 


The Parliamentary Air Committee having recently inhaled much 
ozone at giddy heights, during their visits to a R.F.C. park, have 
breathed some of it forth in a brilliant idea. They propose that 
the present clumsy and ugly system of designating aircraft by 
numbers and letters should be replaced by the names of birds, The 
machines would be grouped in classes, and each class would have a 
distinctive name. The names of sea-birds would be given to sea- 
planes and the names of land-birds to Army aeroplanes. Just 
as ships of war are grouped in the “ county ” class, the “ river ” 
class, and so on, the aeroplanes would be thrushes, blackbirds, 
tits, swallows, or sparrows, and the seaplanes redshanks, cor- 
morants, herring-gulls, or guillemots. 


“ 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROPRIETIES. 


M* ASQUITH’S Special Register Bill, which was in- 

troduced on Tuesday, and debated at some length 
en Wednesday, ought to satisfy the more reasonable of 
his critics. Whether his scheme is workable or not, the 
Prime Minister has observed the constitutional oy ea 
by attempting to sct up a new register on which a General 
Election might be fought in the wholly improbable event of a 
dissolution taking place before the war is over. It appears 
that some earnest persons have been much distressed by the 
staleness of the present register. They have described Mr. 
Asquith as an unconstitutional Minister, almost a despot 
indeed, because he omitted to provide for the revision of the 
Parliamentary register last year. In their regard for the 
constitutional propricties they were inclined to consider it an 
outrage that the work of the revising barristers and the party 
agents should be interrupted by a foreign war. Some of their 
comments on this matter, in their complete detachment from 
the great problems of the day, have reminded us of the Punch 
eartoon of the indignant householder reading the paper in his 
study, who is interrupted by an excited housemaid crying, 
** Please, sir, the house is afire ! ” and who replies : “‘ How often 
have I told you, Jane, not to come into my room without 
knocking ?”” We do not suppose that Mr. Asquith’s keenest 
opponents really attach more importance to a detail of domestic 
politics than to the struggle in which the future of the Empire 
is at stake. But their exaggerated complaints have certainly 
produced that impression. It is, fortunately, only a small 
section which has for its watchword “ Politics as usual.” The 
great majority of the nation are fighting or working, and are 
far too busy to trouble themselves with problems of the 
franchise that can have no immediate bearing on the war. If 
a new register is needed by next spring, they will accept Mr. 
Asquith’s proposal without demur, although he describes it, 
in a nice “derangement of epitaphs,” as “a very halting, lop- 
sided and temporary makeshift which may or may not be 
seaworthy.” They would be just as ready to wait for the 
return of more normal conditions, when the problem of the 
franchise could be seriously faced. 

The essence of Mr. Asquith’s scheme is that it preserves 
the electoral rights which war workers possessed. Soldiers, 
sailors, munition workers and others employed in naval 
er military work such as mine-sweeping or cable-laying, 
ambulance attendants, soldiers or sailors who are in 
hospital, the prisoners in the enemy’s hands, and those 
whose homes have been destroyed by the enemy’s shells or 
bombs or have been vacated at the instance of the military or 
naval authorities, are all to remain on the new register if they 
were on the register last year. Further, any of them who 
were qualifying for the franchise when they left home to 
engage in war-work, whether they were owners, occupiers or 
lodgers, are to be regarded as having continued to qualify. 
For example, if a man took a house in Wimbledon at the 
June quarter in 1915 and volunteered in July, he would by 
now be regarded as a qualified occupier with a right to vote in 
the Wimbledon division, although in fact he may have termin- 
ated his tenancy. Such, at least, is the intention of the scheme, 
as explained by Mr. Asquith on Monday, and if that is carried 
out, a very considerable proportion of the war workers would 
be retained on or added to the register. In regard to persons 
who have not left their homes, the ordinary period of qualifica- 
tion will run to November 1 next, instead of July 15 last, so 
that the register coming into force from May 31, 1917, may 
represent somewhat more accurately the sedentary part of the 
population. We cannot disguise from ourselves the great 
practical difficulties that: must be overcome in preparing the 
register next winter. Mr. Asquith referred to this on Wed- 
nesday, and Lord Heneage puts the case clearly in a letter 
which we print this week. The revising barristers have in many 
eases found other work to do; the party agents and their 
clerks have been absorbed in military or Red Cross work if 
they have not joined the Army; the overseers are now, as a 
rule, trying to perform their ordinary duties with much 
depleted staffs, and will not welcome the heavy task of pre- 
— a Parliamentary register. Clerical labour, like all other 


inds of labour, is very scarce, and the work of registration 
cannot be left entirely in inexpert hands because it abounds in 
technicalities and will, in this instance, involve a great deal 
of correspondence in tracing the absent electors or would-be 
electors, for, as Sir John Simon said, the special register will be a 
register of absentees. Doubtless the work can be done, and will 
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be done after a fashion, but the new register is bound to be very 
imperfect. 

Mr. Asquith took the only possible course in determining 
not to change the electoral qualification. There is, of course 
a good deal to be said for the proposal to enfranchise every 
man serving his country at sea or in the field. But if the 
soldiers and sailors are to receive votes as fighting men, and 
not as owners, occupiers or lodgers qualified for the franchise 
in particular constituencies, the munition workers who have 
left their homes and gone to distant factories to work long hours 
for the State are just as much entitled to the vote by reason 
of their service. And if the male munition workers ara 
enfranchised in that capacity, then, say Lord Robert Cecil 
and others of his school of thought, the women who are doing 
war work must be granted the same rights. Thus the flood. 
gates of controversy would be opened at a most inauspicious 
moment. It may be said that there is no logical connexion 
between the military vote and women’s suffrage. But the 
point is that the advocates of women’s suffrage, who are 
numerous and influential, would seize the opportunity to press 
their claims, whether logical or not. They must not be 
encouraged to do anything of the kind. Besides, it is not 
really worth while to discuss the military franchise when wo 
know that it could not be exercised during the war. It is 
true that British Columbia, which is holding a provincial 
election, is allowing those of its soldiers who are stationed in 
England to record their votes. But this very modest experi- 
ment proves nothing. The facts are, according to Sir Edward 
Carson, that at Bramshott Camp one thousand seven hundred 
British Columbians polled in eleven hours. Each man had 
to make an affidavit that he had lived for six months in 
the province before enlistment, and for one month in an 
electoral district, and that he was a British subject. He 
was then given his voting-paper. The extreme simplicity 
of the British Columbian franchise is no doubt admirable, 
but we have not got it, and it is idle to suppose that our 
complex system could be modified just now so that all our 
naval and military electors who are ashore in the United 
Kingdom could vote, if they wanted to do so. Mr. Asquith 
has offered to amend the Ballot Act so as to legalize voting 
by post in their case ; even then, as any experienced election 
agent knows, the technical obstacles will deter any but 
the most ardent and determined voter. Suppose, however, 
that by some miracle the troops at home and the sailors in 
barracks could be enabled to exercise the franchise ; it would 
still be impossible to obtain the votes of the millions afloat 
or oversea. Sir Edward Carson argued in a tentative way that 
this might perhaps be done. Mr. Churchill, with all his accus- 
tomed dogmatism, assured the House that it could be done, 
and that it would be quite an easy matter; as he has ceased 
to be a battalion commander, he can contemplate with serenity 
the plight of an unlucky-C.0. in the firing-line who has to 
collect the votes of the electors, perhaps from fifty different 
constituencies, in his battalion, and forward them to the fifty 
returning officers, while enemy shells are bursting impartially 
over the Unionist, Liberal and Labour voters, and bombs are 
throwing up the dirt over their ballot-papers. All this 
talk about the fighting forces taking part in an election is 
ridiculous. The War Office, Mr. Asquith said, will not 
hear of it. Moreover, there is every reason to believe 
with Sir Hedworth Meux that our gallant sailors and 
soldiers do not want to “be fussed about by the 
politicians.” They are engaged in fighting the enemy, and 
have neither the time nor the inclination to engage im 
party politics. 

The debates on registration will not have been in vain if 
they have shown once for all that there cannot be a General 
Election during the war. We are glad to see that Sir Edward 
Carson himself admitted that “this would be an extremely 
unfortunate time to have an election.” He hinted that 
before next spring, to which date the life of Parliament 1s 
to be extended, the circumstances might alter. But it 1s in 
the highest degree unlikely that the work of the new armics 
will be finished by that time, and that the vast mass of electors 
who form those armies will be free to vote. Surely no one 
seriously contemplates a General Election in which our best 
and bravest men are to be disfranchised by the million. 
The idea is unthinkable. The uneasy politicians who are 
always trying to raise cabals against Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues must abandon the hope of turning out the Coalition 
Ministry by means of a war election. The agitation has no 
backing in the country. It is purely the work of a few cliques, 
and it serves no purpose except to encourage the enemy with 
the hope of domestic dissensions that might weaken our 
conduct of the war. 
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THE CHARACTER OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


HE Government are certainly not backward in preparing 
T for an educational reconstruction after the war. They 
have nothing to reproach themselves with in this respect. It 
js agreed upon all sides that we must be prepared to take up 
the industrial struggle on rearranged lines after the war, that 
our preparations must be made in advance, and that the 
character of our education is one of the essential points on 
which a decision must be soon reached. A new President of 
the Board of Education has to be appointed, and we sincerely 
hope that the choice will be made very carefully, not with a 
yiew to finding a place for someone who cannot be provided 
for in any other Department, but because the Government 
save very clear and good reasons in their mind for making the 
appointment. In our opinion experience does not by any 
means prove that a man with a distinctly academic mind—a 
man who has some title to be regarded as an “ educationist ’”’— 
is necessarily the best man to be at the head of our Educational 
system. We want a man, cultivated indeed, but without 
any academic prejudices. We want someone with an open 
mind, who is not the victim of hard intellectual precon- 
ceptions ; we want someone who recognizes that though books 
are the instruments of education, they are not the full ex- 
pression of education; we want someone who understands 
that character is the most difficult but also the most profitable 
thing to train. It is a current saying that education must in 
future serve a national purpose and be part of our Imperial 
policy, but with that it has to be remembered that there is no 
more disastrous sort of education than that which makes boys 
and girls so narrowly conscious of the end they serve that 
they lose all individuality, all independence, and become 
servile types beaten out according to a model. 

We fear that the public, who have never been so sensible 
as they are now that they desire a national system of educa- 
tion which will enable us to hold and push forward our com- 
mercial position, may become confused through the number 
and complexity of the Commitices which are being created to 
preside over the educational reconstruction. Take such simple 
questions as these: Have we in our higher education relied 
too much on the Classics and particularly on Greek? Have 
we stupidly or unfairly excluded Science in a mistaken pursuit 
of the Humanities? Have we suffered through the neglect 
of modern languages? Have we failed to teach geography 
and history to the ordinarily “* well-educated ” boy and girl ? 
Have we failed through an inherent defect of the system 
to teach Englishmen to write their own language correctly ? 
In conversation any day you may hear such questions asked. 
Discussion is conducted on a plane of incomplete information, 
and the answers to the questions are too often erroneous, or are 
the viclent party-cries of men who champion the extreme 
schools of the Classics or what is called “ Science.” Yet it 
is of the greatest importance that the public should be well 


iaformed on such subjects because it is they who will have to give | 


the electoral answer when the time comes; it is they whose sons 
and daughters are about to profit or lose by the decision, and it 
is they who have the future greatness of Britain in their keeping. 
We wish that it had been possible for a Royal Commission 
to review the question of education as a whole, and to make 
recommendations, Their labour would not be wasted, 
because even though their recommendations were not found 
acceptable as a whole, they would at all events be able to 
present to the nation a standard or norm of educational 
principle which would have been invaluable as a starting-point. 
We note that the Government seem definitely to have decided 
agaist a Royal Commission, but we still hope that the 
" reviewing committee ” which has been decided upon will 
in eflect fulfil the office of a Royal Commission. No doubt the 
field is so wide that several committees are necessary, and 
in these circumstances it seems improper to call a Royal 
Commission into existence alongside them. But the im- 
portant point, we repeat, is that somehow or other the conclu- 
sions of the various committees should be gathered up and 
presented as a clear and simple general conclusion which 
the ordinary person can understand. Only one person in 
ten thousand—if that is not too liberal an estimate—will 
read the independent reports. 

Take as an example of inadequate information the uncertain 
facts which form the basis of most discussions on Classics 
it is popularly supposed that Germany has 
abandoned the Humanities in favour of scientific teaching, and 
that she owes her great commercial progress to the change. 
We have, however, the authority of Dr. Rice Holmes for saying 
that Classics are learned by a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation in Germany than in Great Britain. He says, moreover 
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(we quote from a recent letter to the Times), that fewer hours 
are allotted to natural science in German than in British 
schools. Even in the German “modern schools” only a 
fraction of time, varying from two to six hours a week, is spent 
on natural science. The Germans, of course, aim at producing 
a scientific habit of mind. It is not necessarily paradoxical to 
say that this habit is best produced by the Humanities. After 
all, a boy who is going to succeed in the world is only beginning 
to learn when he leaves school. If his mind has become a 
fertile seed-bed his education has accomplished its purpose ; 
otherwise it has not, whatever form his education may 
nominally have taken. We heard recently of a British man 
of science who exclaimed, rather recklessly perhaps, that a 
man of science was “ useless if he doesn’t know Greek.” He 
meant that he preferred a scientific mind to an unscientific 
mind crammed with scientific facts. We hear much of the 
“ waste of time” in learning Classics, but a tyranny of con- 
vention may be established in any sphere of study. You may 
waste as much time on natural science as on anything else if 
you learn improperly. Our readers may remember the book 
by Mr. Paul Elmer More, which we noticed in the Spectator on 
May 20th, 1916. He quotes American records to show that 
students of the Classics surpass their unclassical rivals in any 
field where a fair test can be applied, and refers to the testimony 
of Professor Webster, a famous physicist, who says of Latin 
and Greek: ‘“ Many of us still believe that such a training 
makes the best possible training for a scientist.” At all 
events, let us have the facts before we proceed to judgment. 

Let us now look very briefly at what the Government have 
done already. The Reconstruction Committee have undertaken 
“the general supervision and review ” of the changes which 
may be required in our system of education. That step 
apparently disposes of the suggestion that there should be a 
Royal Commission. Special committees are to inquire into 
particular fields of study. There will be a committee to inquire 
into the teaching of natural science. Another committee will 
inquire into the teaching of modern languages. Mr. Henderson 
the end of last month announced that the Recon- 
struction Committee would fulfil its task by appointing a 
“reviewing committee.” Probably Lord Crewe was only 
expanding Mr. Henderson’s idea when he said a few days later 
that there would be a committee to “ review generally the 
whole field of education, composed partly of members of the 
Government and partly of public men who have had Parlia- 
mentary experience.” Lord Crewe may possibly have yet 
another committee in view, but on the whole we think that 
he was referring to the “‘ reviewing committee ” which is to 
be constituted by the Reconstruction Committee. It is to 
this “‘ reviewing committee” thet we look to focus the whole 
matter and lay a clear case before the nation which can be 
comprehended and acted upon. It is essential that this 
focussing committee should be representative. We wonder 
why Parliamentary experience should be stipulated as a 
qualification for membership. We should like to see on the 
committee two or three men who have been engaged in 
education as a profession all their lives. The Headmasters of 
public schools are being hotly challenged. Let them have an 
opportunity to defend their position. We should like to see a 
great master of industry chosen, also a distinguished sailor, 
and a distinguished soldier, and representatives of religion. 
There would very likely be a majority and a minority 
report, and the issue would, therefore, be slightly involved. 
Sut after all we are accustomed to majority and minority 
reports even on comparatively simple questions. All we ask 
for is that as simple a statement as 1s possible should be 
laid before the nation. The nation is badly in need of the 
facts and also of guidance. 

We take it for certain that neither the extreme Classical 
school nor the extreme Scientific school stands for what the 
nation needs. We want a conscious direction of education 
towards the patriotic service of our country as a beautiful and 
noble ideal in itself; but we must so achieve it as not to injure 
the independence and the integrity of character which our 
public schools, for example, have produced beyond all question. 
We should avoid, like the plague, the German motive which 
makes professors and teachers the State drill sergeants of the 
intellect. This means in practice that State control should 
never be applied where it is not proved to be necessary. The 
personal liberty of teachers, as everyone knows who has 
had the good fortune to be inspired by some never-to-be- 
forgotten master, is essential. Our readers would do well 
to refer to a little pamphlet called Public School Reform (the 
Hon. Secretary, Public School Reform, St. Clere, Kemsing, 
Kent), which describes the r ‘eption of a deputation to urge 
reform by a Committee of Headmasters of Public Schools. 
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We do not commit ourselves to the whole policy of that 
deputation, but they presented their case with temperateness 
and reasonableness, and were met in a like spirit by the 
Headmasters, who, though sympathetic towards the deputa- 
tion, were the very reverse of being insensible to the en- 
lightening and anti-material influence of the Humanities. 
That spirit may be saved, as we have often said, without 
making a boy grind slowly and incessantly at grammar 
though he be devoid of all natural aptitude for it. There is 
common ground for the Humanities and the “ Science” 
schools. ‘The nation, anxious to find the most useful educa- 
tion for its sons, thirsts to be told just where that land lies. 


WAGES AND PRICES. 


JHE new demand of the railway-men for an addition 
of 10s. a week to their wages brings up again in an 
acute form the question of the relationship between wages 
and prices. The question is complicated as regards the 
railway-men by the proceedings of last October. After 
much negotiation the railway companies then conceded to 
ail their men a 5s. bonus on condition that no further 
increment should be asked for during the continuance of 
the war. Consequently the present demand for a further 
increase of 10s. a week is a clear breach of the bargain then 
made. That is a very serious matter indeed, for unless 
bargains are observed honest commerce becomes impossible. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, the very able representative of the railway- 
men, recognises this side of the case frankly, and is evidently 
perturbed at being put in a position where he must, on behalf 
of his clients, ak a formal bargain made as recently as 
October last. 

It must, however, with equal frankness be admitted that 
the case for a revision of last year’s agreement is very strong. 
According to Mr. Thomas, when the bargain was made, 
the representatives of the railway companies assured him 
that they would construe it in a reasonable manner; a1 
if the war was prolonged indefinitely, or if circumstances 
were to arise that would necessitate the reopening of the 
whole question, then they, as practical men, would take 
the changed circumstances into account. What has happened 
is that: prices have risen very greatly as compared with October 
last, so that if 5s. a week was a fair compensation to the 
railway workers for the increase of prices in October, 1915, 
some further compensation is certainly required now. That 
is Mr. Thomas’s case, and it is certainly a strong one. Probably 
it was a mistake on both sides to make a bargain of indefinite 
duration when no one could clearly foresee the contingencies 
which might arise. It has, moreover, always to be remembered 
that, though few things are more important in commerce 
than a strict observance of bargains, yet in practice the most 
successful commercial men are willing to revise the bargains 
they have made when they find that the person with whom 
they contracted would suffer a substantial injustice if the 
bargain were rigidly enforced. 

In any event the railway dispute is only part of a larger 
problem, and that iarger problem is not complicated by the 
question of specific bargains. The problem, briefly stated, 
is this: That, mainly in consequence of the war, the prices 
of the principal necessaries of life have risen to such an 
extent that the poorer classes are unable to maintain them- 
selves at the same standard of comfort as before. If everyone 
in the community received an income which permitted of 
a moderate standard of comfort with a margin over, then 
there would be no case for a revision of wages because of a 
tise in prices. Indeed, working-class leaders who demand 
a rise of wages because prices have risen put themselves in 
the logical difficulty that they ought to be willing to accept 
u reduction of wages when prices fall. They would, quite 
properly, resist any such proposal, arguing that it implied 
that working men ought always to be kept close to the bare 
minimum of existence. From this point of view it is clear 
that, as a permanent policy, all those who wish to improve 
the condition of the mass of the population ought to reject 
the idca of the regulation of wages by the movement of prices. 
The private citizen, whatever be his occupation, ought to 
be in a position in which he can himself face—out of his own 
means—fluctuations in the prices of the necessaries of life. 
But we are dealing, at the moment, with things as they 
are, and not as they ought to be, and it must be admitted 
that, where wages are low,there is an unanswerable case 
for some revision to meet such an abnormal fact as the present 
sudden uprush of prices. It must be added, however, that 


no revision of wages can completely solve the whole problem 
created by rising prices. 


There are many classes of persons 
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who feel the rise of prices quite as much as wage-earnor 
but who have no source from which they can increase thei 
incomes. On the other hand, when wages are raised by a 
weekly bonus, as were the railway-men’s last October, that 
bonus is given not only to the poorest-paid workmen—to 
whom it may be a necessity—but also to men in the upper 
ranks of wage-earners who are in a position to bear the 
increased cost themselves. It is absurd that a man earnins 
£3 a weck should receive a 5s. weckly bonus at the expense 
of the rest of the community, while persons whose whole 
income may be under 10s. a week receive nothing. 

There is a further defect in this method of dealing with 
the problem which is perhaps even more fundamental. Ig 
is this: that it starts a vicious circle, or, shall we say, a 
vicious spiral, which leads progressively upwards to an 
ever-increasing aggravation of the difficulty which the original 
step was intended to cure. If railway-men’s wages” are 
raised, the railway companies must raise rates for goods and 
passengers. That means an increase of the cost of commodities 
and an increase in the cost of living for all persons who have 
to travel backwards and forwards to their work. The 
same consideration applies, of course, to dockers’ wageg 
and to the wages of carters. It applies also to the wages of 
agricultural labourers and milkmen, and the outcry which 
is now being raised against the high price of milk ought to 
be directed partly, at any rate, against the persons employed 
in the milk trade who are now drawing higher wages and 
thus adding to the cost of providing and distributing milk. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that certain classes 
of capitalists—and notably shipowners—are making very 
large profits out of the present economic situation, and this 
gives point to the Socialist outcry against the people whom 
they call “ profiteers.” The answer is that in these cases the 
Government has already taken steps to intercept the greater 
part of the accruing profits by means of the Excess Profits 
Tax, the Income Tax, and the Super Tax. In other words, the 
profiteer has to pass over to the Government by far the larger 
portion of the extra profits which he makes out of the high 
prices which present conditions enable him to charge. 

The Socialists welcomed this new tax when it was first 
imposed, but they are apparently now arguing that they 
would prefer the Government to intervene and fix prices 
so as to wipe out the employer's profits altogether; and, 
of course, to wipe out also the Government revenue derived 
from the Excess Profits Tax. This demand, that prices 
should be fixed by authority, has cropped up in all economic 
crises in all ages, and no amount of past experience seems to 
convince the multitude that the fixing of prices by the Govern- 
ment is practically impossible. Both in Germany and in 
Austria the attempt has probably resulted in far more 
suffering to the poor than if the State had stood aside. All 
sorts of unforeseen difficulties arise the moment the State 
interferes, For example, if the price of wheat is fixed 
relatively low, as compared, say, with the price of oats, farmers 
will find it profitable to feed their stock on wheat instead of 
oats. This has actually happened in parts of France. Or, 
again, if insufficient account is taken of the cost of conveyance 
to different towns the price may be fixed too high in one town 
and too low in another, with the result that one town will 
be flooded with wheat and the other will be starved. It 
is conceivable that, by means of carefully worked out plans, 
the State in a self-supporting country could build up a system 
for supplying the necessaries of life in fixed quantities at 
fixed prices to the whole population of the country. But 
in the emergency of a warit is quite impossible for any Govern- 
ment to build up any such complicated system, and in time 
of peace the whole country would resist the degradation 
which the establishment of such a system would involve. 

The root facts of the situation are that, while we are pro- 
ducing fewer of the necessaries and comforts of life in this 
country than in time of peace, we are consuming more, because 
the great mass of the population, owing to war expenditure, 
is better off than before. Under these conditions a rise in 
prices is inevitable, and the only way in which those prices 
can be checked is by reversing the process which has produced 
it. In other words, we get back to the simple proposition that 
what the country needs is greater economy in consumption 
and greater efficiency in production. 











SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
ew! OME letters which we print elsewhere prove how many 
sides of the agricultural question require discussion, 
and therefore how necessary it 1s to clear our minds before 
the end of the war. We do not join in the delusion, of which 
Mr. W. G. Waters complains in his letter, that returning 
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soldiers who were in sedentary occupations before the war 
will necessarily be consumed after the war by a passion 
for the land, which, of course, has many bitter and laborious 
aspects; but we think there will be enough new-comers to 
the land to fill, and more than fill, the Small Holding Colonies 
which the Government propose to establish. Be that as it 
may, we must try to create a passion for the land. It is 
not necessary for all those, or even a very large number 
of those, who take to the land or return to it to become 
small-holders. Men will have to be “employed” on the 
land as well as “settled” on it, to use the words in the 
special sense assigned to them by the recent Committee 
of Inquiry on this subject. And in any case small-holdings, 
however successful, will be only a fractional part of the 
gericultural system in the near future. What we hope 
small-holdings will do is to provide a comfortable living 
for their occupiers, and under the instruction which is to 
be supplied to give a demonstration of what scientific 
farming can do on a small scale. No one pretends that 
alone they will revolutionize British farming or provide 
us with the home-grown supplies necessary for our national 
security. Their function will be largely social, in the sense 
that they will provide the opportunity for properly ambitious 
men to climb to higher positions. They will be the first 
step on the ladder. It is not true that small-holdings have 
failed as a whole. That myth was disposed of by the evidence 
laid before the Committee who reported on the “ settle- 
ment” and “employment” of sailors and soldiers on the 
land. If once the fact is appreciated that agriculture is 
not only an industry like other industries, but is the greatest 
of our industries, it will be seen how absurd it is to condemn 
small-holdings as a system because many of them have 
failed. It is only too true that many have failed, but a 
cause of failure has been discoverable in cach case. One 
might just as well say that shop-keeping is a failure because 
tens of thousands of shop-keepers have failed. It may be 
that the tenancy or ownership of a small-holding—by the 
way, under the inevitable conditions under which smail- 
holdings are held there is no such sharp distinction between 
tenancy and ownership as is often supposed—has to be 
supported by occasional labour on neighbouring farms. 
This is a matter of choosing land for small-holdings where 
such extra labour is possible. Again, we doubt whether 
most small-holders can really succeed without the help of 
their womenfolk. 





But, as we have said, small-holdings are only one factor, 
and a comparatively small one. Our chief contention is that 
our national safety requires that in future the land should 
produce far more than in the past, and that for this purpose 
we must speed the plough. All the farmers of moderate and 
large farms must be persuaded, or taught, to cultivate more 
arable. Although farming has been prosperous since 1910, 
more land has been going down to grass every year. That 
process has continued since 1872, which saw the high-water 
mark of arable farming. The extension of grass gives us 
the nearest possible realization of Goldsmith's words : “ Where 
wealth accumulates and men decay.” Economically that 
is an impossible condition of affairs, and we fear that Gold- 
smith was a very poor economist; but we get something 
which might be mistaken for that condition when we find a 
grazier continually leasing new farms and putting the larger 
part of them down to grass. He takes hardly any risks. He 
may easily increase his income and add to his capital. It is 
a case of one man making a good deal of money if not “ accumu- 
lating wealth”? at the expense of the whole district. The 
population of that district fades away. At all events it 
13 not employed upon the land. Many people seem to think 
that all the grasslands are needed for stock, but this is not so. 
Much of the so-called pasture is miserable stuff, consisting 
more of noxious weeds than of nourishing food, and in any 
case stock can be profitably fed from the products of arable 
land to a far greater extent than has ever been attempted, 
or perhaps dreamed of, in this country. We all think of 
Holland as being charactecristically a dairying country. And 
80 it 1s; it flows with milk. But there is little permanent 
pasture there. The solution of our problem, and the way to 
national safety, is to make the farmer believe that he will not 
be left in the lurch if he risks his capital in growing cereals. 
W € must recognize that in ploughing more land he does take 
a risk—for example, the risk of a cycle of bad seasons such as 
has ruined wheat-growers before now—and that it will be 
expedient by some means or other to give him confidence. 
We believe that the end of the war will provide a unique 
opportunity for reviving British agriculture. There will be a 
Wholesale re shuffling of the population, and there will be a 
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great opportunity to get men “ back to the land” if the need 
for well-paid labour obviously exists. The immense productive 
capacity of the land is a modern discovery. The land will 
give you back more than you put into it in the shape of chemical 
manures. If agriculture became the great industry it could 
become, and must become if we are to be safe in time of war, 
it would be able to pay for all the amenities for the lack of 
which men and women, boys and girls, now leave the villages 
and flock into the towns. 
In our article last week we were compelled, for want of 
space, to leave out many matters of importance, of which 
the difficult question of rent and security of tenure, referred 
to by our correspondents, was only one. All we hoped to 
do was urgently to call attention to the need of a greatly 
increased production from the land without dogmatizing on, 
or even mentioning, all the notorious difficulties. What 
we want is a passionate determination in the Government 
and among the public to make the land of Britain produce 
all that it is capable of. Then what has actually been done 
in other countries will certainly be achieved here. We 
would remind our correspondents who write about rent 
that nearly all English land is under-rented, judged by its 
productive capacity. The same land in Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany would be earning considerably higher 


rents. We doubt whether the owner who is conventionally 
called a “ good landlord” by his tenants really does the 
best service to the State. The personal goodwill of the 


tenants is a part of the amenities of his property, but in 
practice this means that he winks at a great deal of very 
bad farming. And this brings us to the fact that the security 
of tenure which our correspondents ask for really postulates 
a compulsory standard of farming. The argument about 
the land being a monopoly cuts both ways; if it is undesir- 
able that landlords should have a monopoly, is it any more 
desirable that tenants should have a monopoly in farming 
as badly as they please? It should be remembered that if 
you give security of tenure to all tenants you secure the bad 
as well as the good. The answer will be, then, that the Stat» 
must enforce a standard of farming and that thus the sitting 
tenant who is inclined to do little more than sit will be power- 
less to do any harm. He must cultivate his land properly 
or get out, and only the wilfully incompetent will not have 
security of tenure. But let us ask our correspondents to reflect 
upon how one act of State intervention leads to another. 
The so-called “ good landlord” takes an indulgent view of 
his tenant who lets the weeds grow merrily, doubles the work 
of his neighbours in cleaning their land, and calmly allows 
the weeds to consume and flourish upon the expensive chemical 
manures he has himself put into the land—on the assumption 
that he has put any in. After all, the alternative of com- 
petitive rents may not work out worse than any other system. 
For if we want, as we do, to create confidence among farmers, it 
is certain that we shall greatly weaken it, if not destroy it, 
by encouraging the intervention of the State where it is not 
absolutely necessary. We by no means exclude State inter- 
vention, as we have explained on former occasions, in the caso 
of such an essential industry as the maintenance of our food 
supplies, but we cannot picture the farmer as a contented and 
confident man, willing to plough more land, if he finds the 
State meddling and interfering at every turn. There is 
nothing he dreads so much as interfering officials who would 
tell him that this gate and that window must be replaced, 
that his cowhouse must be pulled down and his barn rebuilt. 
Louis XIV. introduced a law in Canada that a man could be 
sent to prison for letting thistles grow after July, but do the 
farmers want a Louis XIV. ? 

As regards the objection that any sort of State subsidy, 
bonus, or tariff will merely go into the pockets of the landlord, 
it is a difficulty, of course, but it is not a paralysing one. If 
the land is really made more productive it need not trouble 
us too much that the profits go to the wrong people —if land- 
lords must be so regarded. Would it be an objection to 
building a new railway through a suburb that the value of 
certain property would be increased, though the owners had 
done nothing to deserve it? Certainly not. The one “age 
that matters is to build a railway to meet the needs of 
traffic and to improve the distribution of goods. If landlords 
would profit by State help for agriculture, at all events, as a 
class, they pay much of their profits back to the State in 
Income Tax, and Super Tax, and Death Duties. Of course, 
there are bogies in our path, but if we are going to be frightened 
by bogies, the terrors of which are greatly exaggerated, we 
shall turn aside and do nothing. Agricultural experts tell us 
that if Britain were properly farmed we could be nearly self- 
supporting. Imagine what this would mean in war: (i) The 
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problem of freights would be enormously simplified, (ii) Our 
sources of supply would not be in danger of being cut off, 
and (iii) We should much more easily maintain our credit, 
since the moncy spent on the food of the people would not go 
to foreign countries where the exchange tends to alter to 
our disadyvantage—to the lowering of our credit—at every 
purchase, 








“THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH.” 

VHERE is only one thing which can be prophesied with absolute 
certainty about every new-born child. “ It will die,” is all 
that the ablest man on carth can say of it for sure. As soon asa 
child reaches the earliest years of discretion he will know this, and 
prokably the knowledge is one of the things which most sharply 
differentiate man from the animals. It alters the quality of his 
courage and his fear, and prompts him to an unending quest. Most 
men and women give the best thought of which they are capable to 
the subject of death. This assertion will not, we know, meet with 
universal consent, chiefly, we think, because men confuse hard 
thinking with constant thinking. No normal man thinks constantly 
of death. On the other hand, no normal man reaches much beyend 
maturity without having been startled out of his preoccupation with 
life, without being made to feel, if only for a second, that death is the 
more important thing of the two, without being forced to focus upon 
it all the powers of his heart and mind and soul and strength. It 
may be the probability of his own death with which he is faced, it may 
be the fact of the death of another person. All this is true, we 
believe, even of those who seldom allow themselves to think of death 
at all—who only think of it, indeed, when they cannot help it. 
Besides these, there are a vast number with less control of their 
thoughts, who never manage to get quite free from a vague but 
insistent fear. They do not consciously give consideration to the 
subject, but it is a cloud as big as a man’s hand, always upon their 
horizon. There is never a day when at some moment or other they 
are not conscious that it is there. It touches their affections with 
sadness, it a little blurs their interest in the affairs of the world, and, 
as Sir Thomas Browne points out, with his ever-fresh insight into 
the corners of the human heart, it makes them ever aware of a slight 
humiliation. “I am not so much afraid of death as ashamed 

thereof,” writes the philosophic physician of the past. 

Without doubt the horrid suggestion that we are but ephemerides 
does tend to quench the cheerful human pride which glows spas- 
modically in our hearts, and has so much to do with the sense of 
well-being which we call happiness. Who that has walked among 
the moss-grown tombstones which surround a village spire but will 
agree with us? To be quite frank, the vast majority of men would 
be greatly relieved to know that they would never die, and a vast 
minority would welcome such knowledge as a deliverance from 
painful and recurrent alarm. 

Is it possible to argue oneself out of any of these states of mind ? 
The present writer inclines to believe them temperamental. At 
the same time, the experience of a man whose profession brings him 
constantly into the presence of death, and who has interested himself 
specially in the cause and effect of the fear of death, cannot but 
arrest the attention of those who suffer from timor mortis, An 
epitome of such experience has lately been written by a doctor and 
published in book form (The Adventure of Death, by Robert W. 
MacKenna; J. Murray, 3s. 6d. net). His profession has made 
him, as it were, an expert on the subject of “ the last agony,” and he 
has come to the conclusion that ‘“‘ the shadow feared of man” is 
imaginary, and that there is no agony at all. Men fear death only 
when life is strong in them, he believes, and at the last ‘“‘ soul and 
body part as friends.” Death is not “even whereafter as a man 
feareth,” as God’s wrath is so terrifically declared in the Bible to 
be, but the denial of these fears altogether. 

Yurthermore, Dr. MacKenna has convinced himself by his study 
of death that men live again. That a doctor should have arrived at 
these conclusions is of itself interesting, because, according to 
the proverb, there are more atheists in the doctors’ profession 
than in any other. We have said that Dr. MacKenna’s book is 
impressive. It is, however, not brilliant; perhaps that is one 
reason for its impressiveness. It is simply the result of his 
observations. 

At the present moment no one can get away from the thought of 
the war. Our author has seen many men who have returned 
severely wounded from the front—has seen them die and has seen 
them recover. He has questioned these patients closely, he tells us, 
“while the impressions of the battle were still lurid in their 
memories.”” None of them had felt any fear from the moment of 


entering the thick of the fight, however nerve-racking his sensations 
Except this fearlessness, which he believed to 


two minutes before, 





—. 
be general, men’s sensations differ very greatly while they are in 
action. The noise to very many is agonizing at first. Others are 
hardly conscious of it. Qne man will speak of the rage caused by 
seeing his companions fall, another of the instinctive repetition of 
the prayers of his childhood. For a few danger seems to increase 
every power of perception. They are conscious of a tremendous 
augmentation of vitality. One man spoke to Dr. MacKenna of 
an intense sense of enjoyment. He “ regarded war as a superior 
kind of sport,” and was anxious to be back in the thick of it, 
But in every case, as it seemed to the Doctor, as the danger of 
death increased the fear of death receded. Here is his explanation 
of the fact :— 

“How this comes about may best be shown by an _ illustration, 

Let us imagine that the brain—the organ which links up the body 
with the sources of thought and action—is a railway terminus, into 
which run lines from all parts of the country. There are lines to and 
from the eyes, the ears, the feet, the hands and every muscle in the 
body. In the heat of battle, trains loaded with messages are running 
from every outlying station in the body to the terminus, while other 
trains laden with messages are racing on the down line to every muscle, 
On a well-ordered railway system certain trains have priority; while 
others are held back till the congestion of traffic is relieved and some of 
the metals are cleared. A wise station-master will see that a slow 
goods train does not get in the way and block the progress of a passenger 
express ; and the mind, acting in this réle, takes care that no train 
laden with fear finds its way out of the terminus to throw the other 
traffic into confusion.” 
Many men assured Dr. MacKenna that they felt no pain at the 
moment of receiving the wound. A soldier with “a large piece 
blown out of the side of his thigh” declared “ that he was quite 
unaware of his injury for several minutes; his attention was 
attracted by hearing his foot squelch every time he moved it. On 
looking down he saw that his boot was full of blood.” In this case 
again, Dr. MacKenna thinks, the message of pain from the wounded 
thigh to the brain was “ held up by the congestion of traffic near 
the terminus.” 

But, after all, most of us will die in our beds or by some sort of 
civil accident. We shall get no relief from the excitement of war. 
Dr. MacKenna is ready again to reassure us. He tells us of the 
martyrs of science who have willingly offered themselves, and have 
coolly noted every step of the grim way they had to travel. They 
also, according to Dr. MacKenna’s evidence, have felt no fear. In 
cases of ordinary disease, in cancer for instance, we read that, so far 
as our author's experience takes him, no fear is perceptible when the 
end is in sight. Some men, of course, are upheld by religious fecling, 
but those with no religious hope seem almost as liitle afraid. 

Most of the authorities quoted by Dr. MacKenna are as sure as he 
that death for the dying has no terrors. Sir J. Goodhart, who, like 
our author, has had immense experience and given long consideration 
to the subject, says he is never tired of preaching his doctrine of 
consolation. He has never, he declares, seen a dying man fear death. 
Sir William Osler, who made notes during his lifetime of five 
hundred deaths, does not go so far. ‘‘ Ninety suffered bodily pain 
or distress of one sort or another, eleven showed mental appre- 
hension, two positive terror, one expressed spiritual exaltation, one 
bitter remorse. The great majority showed no sign one way or 
another—like their birth, their death was a sleep and a forgetting.” 
It is a curious fact that no one shows less fear of death than the 
condemned criminal. Mr. Holmes, the well-known Police Court 
missionary, has put it on record that neither sorrow, remorse, 
nor fear oppresses the man about to be hanged. He brings 
evidence which it is impossible to doubt in support of his state- 
ment, and quotes chaplains and doctors to the same effect. It is 
strange that the few patients who recover from what has been 
thought would prove mortal illness or accident can give us no 
details of their experience. As a rule men brought back from the 
jaws of death have nothing to tell—nothing good or bad. But 
Dr. MacKenna speaks of one man restored after drowning who 
declared he had been in Heaven, and was honestly distressed to find 
himself once more on earth. 

Dr. MacKenna asserts at the end of his book his own assured belief 
in a future life. His reasons for his faith are for the most part 
negative. The materialistic arguments do not, he thinks, fit the 
facts, anu ne is convinced that the man who dies goes, and is not 
extinguished. He admits, however, that his assurance does not rest 
altogether on logic. ‘ Love demands the immortality of those she 
has lost,” and to that demand he sees some answer made in the 
shape of an inspired conviction. He thinks that among those 
who suffer by this present war an increase of faith is plainly to be 
observed. 

Death and sleep are continually compared, and it is an odd thing 
that, though sleep is so desirable a thing on earth, no one looks 
forward to it in Heaven. It is, perhaps, a sweet cure rather than a 
positive pleasure. We long for sleep when we are tired, but every 
man fears an anesthetic. Sir Thomas Browne, if we may quote 
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him again, hoped for a day when there would be no more sleep, when 
Death and Death’s beautiful sister Sleep would be alike destroyed, 
and prayed nightly for . 
“That hour when I shall never 
Sleep again but wake for ever.” 


We wonder how far the sentiment is general. 





THE IDEAL SUBALTERN. 
HE anxious subaltern is leaving England every day to join 
his battalion at the front. A novice about to mingle with 
a company of veterans, he dreads the curiosity, and even suspicion, 
inevitably aroused by the arrival of the untried officer among 
a seasoned unit. A solitary blunder may harden formless sus- 
picion into a settled conviction of his wurthlessness. He knows 
that the world contains few more pathetic figures than the officer 
whose sense of uselessness is only accentuated by the affectation 
of respect demanded of his men by discipline. It is not that ex- 
hortation—‘“ advice to young officers’’—has found no place in 
the apprenticeship to his new profession. It has. But he recalls 
that the words of the Commandant of his school of instruction 
did not expose the root of the matter. Possibly the Commandant 
had never seen the front. Possibly he was an officer of senior 
rank invalided from it, and without the intuition to perceive the 
contingencies peculiar to a subaltern’s life in the trenches. And 
across these general misgivings there flashes at times the more 
specific doubt as to the adequacy of his purely technical know- 
ledge. Memory of such predicament and of a year’s subsequent 
experiences perhaps entitles the writer to add some detail to the 
outline of the ideal sketched for the edification of the “ young 
officer.” 

The ideal subaltern embodies a blend of qualities moral and 
technical. But the relative importance of them varies with the 
varying phases of warfare. In the open fighting of Mons the 
exercise of technical skill found more ample scope than in the 
trench warfare, or even the Somme battle, of to-day. To read 
a map quickly, to judge a distance accurately, to control the fire 
of a platoon skilfully, to carry out and report on a reconnaissance 
—such in August, 1914, were crucial tests of soldierly merit. To-day 
an officer may be a child in such matters, but none the less an 
efficient platoon-leader. Not that even in August, 1914, could 
the highest degree of technical competence atone for lack of certain 
qualities of character, qualities without which an officer is a thing 
of vanity. It is simply a question of comparative values. What 
are these essentials ? Four words sum them up—courage, coolness, 
cheerfulness, and sympathy. 

Of active courage recent events are sufficient token. It is 
probably the most common of virtues. Most men can lead a 
platoon over the parapet bravely. The activity of mind and 
body deadens the nerves. The imagination has no time to conjure 
up pictures of mutilation and horror, such as haunt the mind 
during the passive endurance of a heavy bombardment. Although 
few men are wholly without fear, most can command the appearance 
of fearlessness when the blood runs hot. But there is a rarer, 
more deliberate courage. For example, two subalterns are resting 
in their dug-out in a communication trench behind the front line. 
They are off duty. (As a rule the subalterns of a company patrol 
the front line in turn, each of them while on duty being responsible 
for all the platoons and not merely his own.) Suddenly during 
Jones’s spell of duty a bombardment of shells and mortars breaks 
the peacefulness of the front line. Smith at once leaves the 
grateful security of his dug-out and rushes into the smoke and 
turmoil of the fire-trench, where his platoon, crouching under 
the parapet and behind traverses, is passing through one of the 
most searching ordeals known to man. Brown stays in the dug- 
out. Now Brown can plausibly argue thus: “It is not my duty 
to go up to the front line ’’—which in a narrow sense is true— 
“it is certainly bad luck on Jones that this strafe should 
start during his spell of duty instead of mine or Smith's. Officers 
are scarce. Seeing me blown to bits will help nobody. I can 
do no good by going up.” No immediate good, possibly. But 
one day the wheel will come full circle. ‘He doesn’t take any 
risks,” will be the verdict on Brown. Smith’s platoon, though 
their words may be few, will not forget; and one day he shall 
reap what he has sown. Such a dilemma is no hypothetical case. 
And the solution of it has made and marred officers. 

Rarer still is the quality of coolness. When memory reviews the 
varied happenings of past months, it pauses longest over the recol- 
lection of sudden and grave crises. The subaltern reflects how once 
in the small and exacting hours of the morning he dimly saw a 
portion of his trenches metamorphosed in the twinkling of an eye 
by a mine explosion into a gaping crater ; how in dazed consterna- 
tion he watched the accompanying “ barrage” scatter his solid 





parapet into leaping and flying sandbags, until he realized that 
on him lay the responsibility of coping with this emergency. Or 
else he recalls the night on which he abstractedly led his burdened 
platoon along a quiet road to the trenches until a flight of hissing 
“whizz-bangs” startled his homing thought into sense of immediate 
perils. Should he go on and ignore the shells? Or should he try 
to find cover for his men? If the first, he endangers their lives ; 
if the second, their moral. Such occasions are the downfall of many 
officers of undoubted courage. But if by a supreme effort of will 
a man can keep his head clear and his voice steady—no matter how 
loudly his heart may beat—his men will henceforward look to him 
as a natural leader, and, in Homer's words, “hearken unto him as 
though it were the voice of a god.” 

Cheerfulness, not the aggressive sort which irritates, but the 
quiet type that encourages, is on occasions a cardinal virtue. For 
example, a certain unit, after suffering for many months the rigours 
of that abominable desolation of mud and shell-holes called ‘* The 
Salient,” was withdrawn from the line for transfer to another theatre 
of war. The unit, marching back to billets, paid hilarious farewell to 
“* Hell-fire Corner,” “Crump Farm,” and other familiar but abhorred 
spots. But on the eve of its departure for the promised land G.H.Q. 
had second thoughts. Bombs, gum-boots, and all the odious para- 
phernalia of trench warfare reappeared. Disillusioned and tired 
men plodded back through the mud to those shallow yet brimming 
ditches that did duty for trenches at Ypres during winter and waited 
for the inevitable bombardment. In such circumstances, when dis- 
appointment has sapped moral, unaffected cheerfulness and kindness 
on the part of the officers can do what rigorous discipline alone 
cannot in stemming insidious demoralization. The men will recognize 
in the serene demeanour of their officers an attempt to rescue them 
from the tyranny of their environment. In such conditions the 
cheerful face is really an outward sign of the sympathetic mind. 

And sympathy will always bind an officer to his men with hoops 
of steel. To ask a man what his occupation was before the war or 
will be after it, to ask him about his leave or when his turn for it is 
due—in print these are cold and banal questions; but the spoken 
word and the kindly manner will often break the crust of a soldier's 
reserve and assist a sensitive plant of affection in its upward struggle 
to the light. A sympathetic officer knows how liable are the best 
soldiers to attacks of depression. A man has returned from leave 
with no prospect of a second week of freedom; or he may be sick 
with hope of leave deferred, weary already of the daily round of 
sentry-work and fatigues; or he may be chafing at the apparent 
injustice of fines for some not wholly inexcusable losses of kit. Ina 
word, he is “fed up.” Yet a few words may exorcise the black 
spirit—upon so delicate a balance our emotional moods are poised. 
Again, the sympathetic officer, if while passing along a trench 
he sees a man resting on the firestep, will not ignore him. A 
nod and a word of casual greeting are enough to cause the soldier, 
who may hitherto have taken his officer for granted, to watch his 
figure vanishing round a traverse with dawning interest. Possibly 
such incidents ought not so to influence men’s estimates of their 
officers. The fact of it remains. And in some desperate moment 
of attack the doer of “ these little unremembered acts of kindness ” 
may see as his reward the devoted following of his men incline the 
scales of battle to victory. 

And for two remoter reasons should an officer study his relations 
with his men. One is this. Our New Armies cannot hope to 
achieve the amazing discipline of the enemy, in Prussians the matured 
growth of centuries, in other Germans the fruit of fifty years’ inten- 
sive cultivation. It is this which lies at the core of their tenacious 
fortitude and excellence in defence. Now our English way of life, 
while stimulating the merits of individuality, also breeds the defects 
of individualism. Six crowded months of training cannot bind a 
crowd of individuals into an organic unit, unless, as in Germany, 
discipline has set its stamp upon their character from infancy. 
But with the quality of sympathy between officers and men our 
New Armies can match a distinctively British characteristic against 
the national asset of their opponents. 

The second reason is this. Many of us hope to sce in future days 
a Britain regenerate as well as a Prussia destroyed. No doubt 
when the tumult dies there wi!l be an ebb. Enthusiasms wiil falter 
and exaltations pass away. There will be reactions of thought 
and emotion, reversions to old habits. We shall know again the 
discord of classes and interests. There can be no great adjustment 
of social and economic problems without pain and _ bitterness. 
But throughout the welter of this age of transition one factor will 
make for stability. The mutual knowledge and affection between 
officer and man will not wholly perish when one returns to his house 
and the other to his tenement, the one to his business and the 
other to his work. Both will have charted new expanses of human 
nature. A store of memories and friendships, a revelation to them 
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of new sorts and conditions of men, they will regard as a cherished 
legacy of the Great War. The New Army is building better than it 
knows. It is building, if not indeed the houses of a new Jerusalem, 
at least a bridge across the gulf that two years ago defied the 
bridger. 

But it is not of these ultimate things that the subaltern is thinking 
as he gazes for the first time on France. He is reflecting on more 
immediate needs, To give some relief to his importunate doubts 
and fears has been the purpose of these words. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CINCINNATUS BRITANNICUS. 

[To Tuk Epiton oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
£1r,--Certain phrases seem able to acquire the authority of an axiom 
merely by the process of repetition. Uttered at a favourable moment 
and propagated by the Press, on the platform, and in general conversa- 
tion, they pass rapidly from lips to ear, and in an incredibly short space 
of time are quoted seriously by those who know. No one is in the 
humour to examine the validity of their title to respect. They rise and 
they pass on from strength to strength, simply because at their birth 
they touched some responsive nerve-centre in the public mind. A 
remarkable instance of this form of mental obsession is the statement 
which has lately run riot in the Press, that at the end of the war “ the 
soldier tired” will, as it were automatically, shake from his feet the 
dust of his former calling. This tendency, the prophets declare, will be 
universal, but it will be most pronounced in the case of those who have 
hitherto followed sedentary occupations, of whom it is predicted that 





they will forthwith abandon office work and rush off to become culti- | 


vators of the soil, either at home or in the Colonies. It is to be feared 
that no search would reveal the name of the originator of this belief ; 
he must take his stand beside the author of “ Junius,” and this is a 
matter of regret, for it is certain that this utterance—thrown off probably 
without consideration and founded on no knowledge of the subject— 
may have something to do with the making of history, and will certainly 
lead to the spending of huge sums of money—with what results the future 
will show—in the effort to turn soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, x.7.\., 
into the industrial worker—successful specimens have been up to the 
present extremely rare—known as the small-holder of land. 
Discussions as to the comparative advantages of town and country life 
are not uncommon, and if the question is looked at squarely, it will be 
found that, while there is a drift of well-to-do middle-aged people into 
the country, the younger members of the class from which the potential 


small-holder is to be recruited inevitably gravitate towards the towns. | 


This tendency has long been the despair of the social reformer. He 
has certainly done his best to counteract it, but little success has come 
of his cfforts. Man is by no means disposed generally to follow the lines 
which right and reason command; and, even though he be convinced 
of the justice of the claim they make for his service, he will persist in 
making trial of the garish world. Though he may see it is his duty to 
help to double the output of bacon and poultry and vegetables, it will 
happen too often that the monotony of country life, and the dull, muddy 
village street on a lowering autumn or winter afternoon, will work so 
powerfully upon Lis spirits that at the first chance he will escape to 
enjoy the music-hall, the pictures, the racket of the pavement, and 
the glare of the shop-windows. Indeed, during the recent debate on 
the Government Bill there was evidence that the friends of the move- 
ment fully recognized the importance of this factor, for one speaker 
warned the House that parish halls and cinemas were items as im- 
pertant as fowl-houses and pigsties to make the scheme successful. 
The vision of a British Arcady still mocks the perception of social 
reformers. Most of them—and these the most eloqguent—know no more 
ef the life and work of a small-holder than they know of Patagonia. 
The sight of a field of barley waving under an August breeze, the scent 
ef a haystack, the grave procession of a herd of cows back to the milking- 
shed, are gracious and seemly experiences, and in minds attuned by 
these, or by kindred aspects of country life, are engendered the current 
notions of a small cultivator’s lot. Nothing is said of the long day of 
unremitting toil, the malice of the seasons, the gnawing anxiety, the 
siruggle of the small man under his terrible handicap to compete with 
the large farmer with wide experience, economic methods, and labour- 
eaving machinery. Out of our returning soldiers a few God-gifted ones 
may be of that rare stuff out of which small-holders may be made ; 
and should their inclination lead them that way, and should they be 
ecttled in favourable surroundings, they will succeed ; but to lure the 
men of the New Army indiscriminately into such a course would be 
unwire and cruel. The theorist points to the French and Belgian 
peasant, and asks how it is that our own people are not like these. 
Surely what can be done elsewhere can also be done here! The answer to 
this is that, with the Continental peasantry, small culture is an hereditary 
pursuit, and with us it is not. Our peasantry are hereditary wage- 
earners ; the wage-earning type of work is in their bones, 80 we possess 
no rock from which the succeseful small-holder may be hewn. For 


generations the French and Belgians have laboured on the land, spurred 
on by the sense that they were working for themselves and not for a 
master, working harder than any other class in the world. The English 











wage-earncr, put to work for himself, too often fails to realize that, to 
succeed, he must labour now as he never laboured before; he cannot 
at once respond to the new forces which govern his new environment, 
and still keeps on with the same casy-going stroke. It is a matter of 
regret that things should be so ; but it is a fact past gainsaying. Still, 
as with all general statements, there are qualifications : notably the 
small culture in Axeholme, and a lesser-known instance at Oakley, in 
Bucks, an ordinary village with no special features, where, for some 
cause hitherto unexplained, small culture has long been prosecuted with 
success. Oakley has no advantages of soil, or market, or means of 
transit, but the adjacent country is heavily wooded, and winter labour 
in the plantations probably accounts for much. No one of the sup. 
porters of the view under criticism has brought forward an instance of 
a war which ended in a game of general post as to ante-bellum occupa- 
tions, or given adequate reasons why the men of the New Armies, after 
the peace, should be seized with a loathing of sedentary work, or why 
we should find ourselves in the midst of a social revolution when the 
fighting is done. There will be work in plenty. The difficulties which 
seem most threatening are finance and the position of women workers, 
A certain number of men will change their occupations. Some will stick 
to soldicring, some will emigrate, but as a rule the clerk will once moro 
add up figures, the miner will win coal and iron, and the countryman 
will return to field work. A huge number will be released from the 
Army; but it must be remembered that a vast amount of work has 
been temporarily put aside, and will have to be resumed. It is waiting 
to be done, and a large sum of money will be needed to pay the wage-bill, 
The chief aim of the Government should be to check all waste, and 
resolutely oppose all heroic schemes of land settlement till a trustworthy 
earnest of success shall be forthcoming. Advanced politicians cast 
scorn on the Government Bill, because it is such a little one; but that 
is its chief merit in the eyes of those who have first-hand knowledge of 
small-holdings.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. Warers, 

Ruckley, Easton Grey, Malmesbury. 

[Agreed. Our correspondent’s plea for caution and prudence 
is a trimming of the boat which calls for our support. At the same 
time, he must remember that even in the case of town-bred Englishmen 
there are a certain number, say one per cent., who have the anima 
naturaliter rusticana. They will make good land settlers. But if we 
disband, as we shall do, some five million men, this should give us 
fifty thousand “ possibles” as settlers, We may, then, reasonably 
expect about twenty-five thousand ex-soldiers to desire to try their 
hands at living on the land in some form or other.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“SPEED THE PLOUGH.” 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—Your otherwise admirable article (Spectator, August 12th) on 
British agriculture leaves out of account the most important and difficult 
factor in the problem. That is rent. As soon as the position of 
agriculture begins to improve the rent of agricultural land will begin 
to rise and the farmer will be no better off than before. Land is like 
nothing clse in that it is a monopoly and strictly limited in extent. 
The farmer must either pay the increased rent demanded by his landlord 
or go clsewhere, which may be inconvenient or impossible, and the 
increase in his rent may wipe out the increase in his profits. The 
problem, therefore, is to devise some method of keeping the rent of 
agricultural land at a moderate and reasonable figure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Auchinblae, Kincardineshire. Scor. 

[To THR EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In reference to your article on the above subject, there is evidently 
some great mistake as to the products which can be obtained from 
the land. It is stated that in England an acro will support about 
fifty to fifty-five men, while in Germany the land is made so productive 
by the superior means of cultivation that it will support seventy-five 
men. Assuming that wheat will support as great a number as any 
other crop, and take the produce of the English land at thirty bushels— 
which is a very high average—and assuming that the Germans, by 
superior cultivation, can produce say forty bushels, this would give for 
seventy-five men a total of slightly under one and a-half ounces per 
day per man. I do not think that even in war-time a German could 
subsist on this quantity of food. There is evidently a miscalculation 
or a clerical error in the statement made.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PLoveH. 

[There was, of course, a serious slip, which we much regret, in tran- 
scribing the figures from Mr. Middlcton’s interesting Report. The 
unit of comparison which he takes is not one acre but a hundred acres. 
German land, with inferior fertility and an inferior climate, supports 
seventy-five men per hundred acres, as compared with fifty to fifty-five 
men supported by every hundred acres of English land.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To THE EDITOR OP THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,— Your article on the above is good, but there is at least one point 
on which you have not touched—the question of rent and security of 
tenure. The latter is more secure than formerly, but still leaves much 
to be desired. As to rents, they are at present on a real competitive 
basis modified by sentiment and the practice of good landlords, but 
nothing on such a system can in the long run prevent the owner pocketing 
all the advantages arising from everything the State might do to help 
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the farmer. Either a tariff or a bonus would go to the owner in rents 
raised, as has been the case with the Agricultural Rating Act. Fair 
cents and security of tenure must be given if the State interferes at all, 
or the public would have to pay tokeepuprents. Better farfor the State 
to see to security of tenure and better education : then farming ought 
to pay in England and give us better proceeds than in Denmark or 
Holland.—I am, Sir, &c., County J.P. 

[We have dealt with these letters in a leading article.-—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE REGISTRATION BILL. 
{To THe Eprror or Tue “ SrEecTaTor.”’] 

§m,—The Spectator must be congratulated on the excellent and prac- 
tical article on the absurd demand for a Registration Bill with a view 
to a General Election during or after the war. I venturo to state 
that there would be a general condemnation amongst all ‘classes of 
an election during the war, with all its attendant expense and trouble, 
and the disturbance to trade and business, with the loss of time and 
money which we can ill afford during the remainder of the war. Whilst 
to have a General Election during the war without every soldier and 
sailor having a vote, and being able to uso it, would be considered a 
gross and indecent outrage and resented by every man and woman 
throughout Great Britain and the civilized world. 

But the Prime Minister shows that cannot be done, and everyone 
with any patriotism will agree in his brave decision to refuse to allow 
the time of the statesmen in the Cabinet to be troubled with thrashing 
out any immature schemes which somo disappointed politicians may 
suggest. How could you ask the ordinary overseers of the rural 
parishes to make out the voters’ lists during harvest, even if they 
could have the assistance of the party agents, which they cannot now 
have under a blessed truce in party politics? What do these eminent 
lawyers who were recently members of the present Government hope 
to gain by a General Election during the war? Do they propose to 
ask the constituencies to dismiss the few tried statesmen which tho 
country at present possesses, to set up another Cabinet of lawyers 
and other discontented politicians, with the assistance of the “odds 
and ends ” of all the different parties 2? If so, they will be disappointed, 
and the constituencies will be more inclined to agree with Hamlet and 
“rather bear those ills wo have than fly to others that wo know 
not of,” under some unknown combination of political atoms. 

But if it is said we do not want an election during the war, but to 
be prepared by a new registration without a proper roll of the elec- 
torate after the war, then tho question at once arises, What possible 
use will such voters’ lists in the constituencies be if they are prepared 
under the conditions which now obtain in towns and villages ? Voters’ 
lists, even if they could be accurately prepared now, would be quite 
useless when peace is made. No one can possibly tell now what will 
become of those returning from the war safe and sound, let alone those 
who have been partially disabled, or those who have migrated to the 
towns for munition work. The voters’ lists would be most unsatis- 
factory, unrepresentative, and really worthless. Any registration 
now would be a uscless expenditure of time and money, and end in 
an absurd and ridiculous farce. The nation docs rot want it and 
ould resent any General Election during the war, whilst no registra- 
tion of voters before the conclusion of the war would be of the slightest 
use to obtain the correct opinion of the electorate, and especially of 
the most virile portion of the nation who have taken part in the defence 
of their homes and country and fought tho battle for liberty and 
righteousness throughout Europe, Asia, and South Africa.—I am, 
Bir, &c., HENEAGE, 

Hainton Hall, 





CLOSED CHURCHES. 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ SprcraTor.”’] 
Smr,—There is a growing tendency to ascribe everything to the war. 
Mr. D. McLean tells us in your issue of August 12th that “ after some 
years’ absence from England” he, too, found that churches in the City 
such as “little St. Ethelburga’s or old St. Helen’s”’ are open at midday for 
private prayer, and he promptly writes you a letter in which he infers that 
this is due to greater seriousness caused by the war. May I, as a daily 
sojourner in the City for the past forty ycars, inform Mr. McLean that 
I believe for the whole of that time—certainly for the past thirty years — 
those two and many other City churches have been daily open for 
several hours for those who like to use them for private prayer? Probably 
your correspondent has been absent from England for more than fifty 
years, otherwise he might have made his discovery before. Whether 
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clergy would then be needed.” (2) “That all candidates for Holy Orders 
should earn their living as laymen for a couple of years after leaving 
their Theological College.” I am of opinion that what is needed is not 
to give laymen as laymen more to do in the Church, but vastly to increase 
the number of ordained ministers. The proportion of priests and 
deacons to laymen is far too low, as is also the proportion of Bishops 
to laymen, but the latter evil is at present more generally recognized. 
An increase of the diaconate must, of course, come first, and it would 
enable the Church to abolish such spurious ministers as lay readers 
and Church Army captains. There is no good reason why more than a 
very small percentage of deacons should be paid; let them, and also 
many of the priests, earn their own living until such time as the Bishopa 
might require of them to devote their whole time to the work of the 
Church. Those who are called to the diaconate should, if possible, 
leave their work temporarily to attend a Theological College, and some 
would need financial assistance during the period ; but some would find 
it impossible to get away, and these men should be instructed by corre- 
spondence and at locally arranged week-end retreats. The palaces in 
existing dioceses might well be used as theological training centres for 
the new group of dioceses formed from the old ones. I hope your 
readers will not picture to themselves a vast increase in the number of 
men to be seen wearing the garb now recognized as clerical. Let them, 
instead, hope that except when they are performing their priestly or 
diaconal offices priest and deacons will dress like other men.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., T. J. F. 
France, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
(To THe Eprron oF THE “ SpecTaTor.”’} 
Sir,—Once again the Spectator steps in to comfort the souls of the 
humble and unprejudiced, as evidenced both by the article on this 
subject and by the short review on Cobbett’s book in the issue of 
August 5th. There is undoubtedly an almost universal and innate 
dislike for anything like manual, dirty, or what some people are pleased 
to call “ rough” work—work that makes us hot and somewhat dis- 
hevelled, because it necessitates continuous end brisk movements of the 
whole body. Also, it may be unpopular on account of the number of 
inelegant attitudes into which we are unavoidably drawn in doing 
certain kinds of housework. Inelogant, I say, yet surely not more so 
than Swedish drill for girls or boxing or football for men. Then there 
is the deeply ingrained but totally false idea which we hope the war is 
helping to uproot, that the hall-mark of a lady is that she should never 
soil her hands—as expressed to me in a most convincing tone by a 
servant once: “Oh, but real ladies never do any work.” Another 
woman was “so glad that her daughter had married so well (meaning 
wealthily), as now she need never soil her hands.” We wonder how the 
young wife lived, or whether she died of ennui. Such notions are fostered 
by, if they may not have originated in, old fables and rhymes where 
freedom from toil or labour is the goal and the prize of life. 
“ Curly-locks, curly-locks, wilt thou be mine ? 

Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine, 

But sit on a cushion, and sew a fine scam, 

And feast upon strawberries, sugar and cream.” 
Here we have the whole thing in a nutshell, although, to my mind, the 
sitting all day “‘ sewing a fine seam”’ would be as tiring as washing the 
dishes or feeding the swine. 

It is largely a matter of early training, and we must look to the 
education of the future to eradicate these erroneous ideas. We have 
first to find out what it is that changes the child of eight or nine, who 
loves to help mother by handling the broom, into the slut of sixteen, who 
flouts her mother, despises the broom, and thinks it beneath her to 
handle anything but a typewriter or a switch-board. The love of dresg 
is partly responsible ; but for many years we have compelled children 
to form the habit of going out directly after breakfast, and habits, we 
know, are hard to break. It would be interesting to try compelling the 
little girls of the land to stop at home all the forenoon to help their tired 
mothers. Enough book-learning could be had in the afternoons, Then 
when they marricd or had to go to service, their work would have 
become second nature to them. They might even find that there was 
poctry in the rising dough, in the dainty loaves, with their golden-brown 
crust, in the glowing fire, and polished steel. .And both poetry and 
perfume found in the pure white linen on the line. 

For nearly forty years now such work and I have kept close company, 
and yet I hope I am not degraded thereby, nor yet, 1 hope, have I lost 
caste in the eyes of my true friends, And although it is time to think 





we laity have made the use we might of the churches being so open is 
another question ; but it is hard on the clergy that Mr. McLean should | 
write of people being “ barred from their right” to use the churches, | 
when the latter are open if only we would turn the handles and go in.— 
I am, Sir, &c., BS 


of retiring, and I am not so nimble as of yore, I find it easier to do tho 
work for which I have had the longest training, and the most experience, 
and can do it far better than if, in a mistaken patriotism, I sought a new 
sphere in the making of munitions, or doing any other kind of war work, 
Your correspondent is quite right. It is war work, for the war has 








SOLDIERS AND THEIR RELIGION. 


{To THe Epitor oF THE “ SrecTaToR.”] 


Sm,—I shall be glad if you can allow me space to comment on two of 
the paragraphs in the letter under the above heading in your issue of 
June 17th. They are: (1) “That the laity take a larger share in the 
conduct of Divine worship. There is no reason why all services except 
the Sacraments should not usually be conducted by laymen. Fewer 


increased it, and in any case someone must keep the house-place ready 
for that happy day of victory when both Johnny and Tommy “ come 
marching home" for good.—-I am, Sir, &c., 8. H. E. L. 


‘ 


ARISTOPHANES., 
(To THe E-piToR or Tus “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Srr,—As I was returning frem some duty at the front, down the “ East 
Gully ” in Gallipoli to my dug-out at “ Backhouse Post,” in July last 
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year, with a very keen ear for the sighing of shells and the chirping of 
bullets, I was suddenly arrested by a sound that scemed strangely 
familiar and revived memories of my schooldays. It was the voice of 
the frogs in the Dere below, and what they said or sung was exactly 
the chorus which Aristophanes wrote for them long ago: Bpexexexéé, 
xodt, xodg. No writing could produce more faithfully just what these 
frogs uttered.—I am, Sir, &c., Hounter Smitn, C.T.F. 
Crieff, Perthshire. 








A SUGGESTION. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S:r,—In these days whe so many homes are sorrowing for those who 
will never come back, I write to make a small suggestion which I have 
found much appreciated in some country cottages. When one of the 
family shows mo the message conveying sympathy from the King and 
Queen, I offer to have it framed, and to write any details of the lost 
one’s age, regiment, rank, when and where killed, &c., neatly above and 
below the printed words, The framing can be done nicely for about 
Is. 6d. to 2s., and instead of being lost or getting dirty, can be hung on 
the cottage wall—a precious little record of the father, husband, son, or 
brother who “ did his bit,” and of his Sovereign’s gratitude. In the 
belief that little things that give pleasure and a ray of comfort are 
worth doing, I venture to suggest this to others.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country Parson, 





ON CONSULTING THE DICTIONARY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEC?ATOR.”’} 

Sin,—-Your ingonious correspondent “ W. W.” has started me on a new 
game which may become indirectly as profitable as the pig’s quest for 
truffles to the farmer. I have discovered a few more examples of 
humour hidden away in this “ miracle of scholarship and cheapness ”-— 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary. ‘* Land of the Leal” is thus 
defined : “‘ the home of the blessed after death, Paradise—not Scotland”; 
“cachou,” as “a sweetmeat, made in the form of a pill, of extract of 
liquorice, cashew-nut, or the like, used by some smokers in the fond 
hope to sweeten their breath” ; ““ New Woman,” as “ a name humour- 
eusly applied to such modern women as rebel against the conventional 
restrictions of their sex, and ape men in their freedom, education, 
pursuits, amusements, clothing, manners, and sometimes morals.” 
“ Neo-paganiam ” is defined as “a revival of paganism, or its spirit— 
a euphemism for mere animalism”; ‘ Neo-Christian,’ as “of or 
pertaining to so-called Neo-Christianity, which merely means old 
Rationalism.” ‘“ Smoking” is “the act or habit of drawing into the 
mouth and emitting the fumes of burning tobacco by means of a pipe 
or cigar—a habit of great sedative value”; “ smoking carriage,” “a 
compartment of a railway-carriage, supposed to be set apart for smokers.” 
But the finest thing in this “* miracle of scholarship ” is surely the article 
“ Zoanthropy ”---"‘ a form of mental delusion in which a man believes 
himself to be a beast—the devout divine, Simon FPrownre (1¢£0-1732 
under this belief devoted himself to the making of a dictionary—' I am 
doing nothing,’ he says, ‘ that requires a reasonable soul: I am making 
@ dictionary.’ ’—-I am, Sir, &c., E. Surr. 





“ MISSING,” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—On the day you kindly published my letter asking for informa- 
tion about my son, 2nd Licut. A. B. Marston, who was wounded 
and missing, I received news that his bedy had been found in 
Trénca Wood on July 15th-16th. We are proud to think he 
died and is buried in a bit of that glorious France from which 
he had helped to drive the German invaders. In trying to trace him 
I received most useful information as to ways of tracing “ missing ” 
men who are really priscners in Germany, and I shall be only too 
pleased if [ can help any relatives to find missing men who are supposed 
to be prisoners, One important clue I got through the Spectator. 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. B. Marston, 
19 Adam Street, Strand. 








NOTICE.—--When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
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the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
mstances, or in the case of “ Lelters to the Editor,” insertion only means 


that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 


importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


IN TIME OF SLAUGHTER, 
Wuewn I weekly knew 
An ancient pew, 
And murmured there 
The forms of prayer, 
And thanks, and praise, 
In the ancient ways, 
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| ante Agamemnona, 


In such | 
| tion, which had for three-quarters of a century weighed heavily on the 


| times 
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And heard read out 
During August drought 
That chapter from Kings 
The Trinity-time brings ; 
How the prophet, broken 
By griefs unspoken, 

Went heavily away 

To fast and to pray, 

And while waiting to die 
The Lord passed by ; 

And whirlwind and fire 
Drew nigher and nigher, 
And a small voice anon 
Bade him up and be gone, 
I did not apprehend, 

As I eat to the end, 

And watched for a smile 
Across the south-aisle, 
That this tale of a seer 
Which came once a year 
Might, when sands were heaping, 
Be like a sweat creeping, 
Or in any degrco 

Bear on her and me, 


When later I stood 

By the chancel-rood 

On a hot afternoon, 

And read the same words 
To the gathered few— 
Those of flocks and herds 
Sitting half aswoon, 

Who listened thereto 

As women and men 
Detached—-even then 

I did not seo 

What drought there might be 
With me, with her, 

As the Kalendar 

Moved on, and Time 
Devoured our prime, 


But now, at last, 

When our sun has passed, 
And spiritless 

In the wilderness 

I shrink from sight 

And desire the night 
(Though, as in old wise, 

I might still arise, 

Go forth, and stand 

And prophesy in the land), 
I feel the shake 

Of wind and earthquake, 
And consuming fire 

Nigher and nigher, 

And the voice catch clear: 


“ What doecst thou here ?” 
Tuomas Harpy. 








BOOKS 


oe 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 


| Wen James Russell Lowell, in a patriotic threnody over the corpse 
| of Abraham Lincoln, called him “the first American,” it might at 
| first sight appear that he was somewhat abusing the free licence 
| accorded to poets by the common consent of the world. 


Vixere fortes 
Nevertheless, the description was in a sense not 
only felicitous from a literary, but also accurate from an historical, 


point of view. If Lineoln was not the first great American, he was 


wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- | certainly the first and the greatest son of that new America which 


was reborn after the accursed taint of slavery had been erased from 
the escutcheon of the mighty Republic, and the nightmare of dissolu- 


political creation of Washington, was finally dispelled. 
The personal factor must always count for much in the government 
of human beings, but the world has not yet discovered any certain 


} method by which the relative merits of the individuals to whom power 


can wisely be entrusted can be tested. There is, in fact, only one possible 
test. It is that of actual experience, and this test can only be applied 


after the results of the experiment have become patent to all the world. 
| Absolute power, bequeathed as an heredifary prerogative from sire to 
; son, has been weighed in the balance and found wanting, partly because 
! there is no sure guarantee that hereditary qualities are transmissible, 
| and partly because, as in the case of the Hohenzollerns, they are some- 


Mr. Fortescue and other 


* Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, By Henry B, Rankin, London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1108, Gd. vet.j 


unworthy of being transmitted. 
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historians have drawn attention to the fact that the European chaos 
produced by the French Revolution was in some measure due to the 
abundance of half-witted or incapable Sovereigns who, during the 
eighteenth century, governed their respective countries, The Emperor 
Paul of Russia was a madman. King Christian VII. of Denmark was 
subject to intermittent attacks of dementia, as also was George III. of 
England. Queen Marie of Portugal and Gustavus IV. of Sweden were 
both lunatics. Charles IV. of Spain and his brother, Ferdinand of 
Naples, were half-witted. Louis XVI. of France, Victor Amadeus of 
Sardinia, Francis of Austria, and Frederick William of Prussia, though 
not of unsound mind, were a!l wholly unfit to occupy with advantage 
to their countries the exalted positions which they held. 

The defects of democracy, though of a different order, are no less 
striking. We see every day, in the working of our own institutions, 
which are devised in order, so far as is possible, to secure the merits 
and to avoid the demerits of rival and antagonistic systems, that indi- 
viduals, such as the late Secretary for Ireland, are at times appointed 
to high positions without any reference to the qualifications they possess 
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for filling those positions to the advantage of the national interests, | 
Moreover, when, on the occasion of a General Election, the people have | 


to choose their temporary rulers, their motives are, in normal times, 
mixed to the verge of distraction. The conservative instincts of the 
British public have, up to the present time, led them to reject the 
eccasional application of the system known as the Referendum, which 
would to some extent mitigate the evils arising from this special cause. 
Even in abnormal times, such as those in which we now live, one of the 
main arguments against holding a General Election is the difficulty of 
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CTATOR. 





about his utterances. They were wholly free from the stamp of the 
laboured phrasemonger. So competent a judge as Lord Curzon has 
expressed his opinion that the famous Gettysburg speech and Lincoln's 
second inaugural address are “ among the glories and treasures of man- 
kind.” These and the first inaugural address, in which a passionate 
and pathetic, but unfortunately fruitless, appeal was made to his 
countrymen to abstain from fratricidal strife, have become classics 
in America, They reach the high-water mark of contemporaneous 
oratory. 

An orator, however, requires more than the faculty of clothing his 
thoughts in appropriate and impressive language in order to influence 
his audience. “ Nothing,” the Athenian Isocrates said, “ is so persuasive 
as a character which is felt to be upright.” It was this uprightness, 
coupled with a high degree of moral courage, which enabled Lincoln 
in 1856 to dominate a very hostile audience at Petersburg who tried 
to shout him down. When at last he gained a hearing, he held his 
audience spellbound for more than two hours, and, in his homely 
language, which Mr. Rankin records, “ soaked that crowd full of political 
facts they could not get away from.” 

Abraham Lincoln, moreover, afforded in his own person the most 
striking proof recorded in modern history that, in order to lead a 


democracy, it is not necessary to be a demagogue in the sense in which 
| that word is usually employed. One of those apposite proverbs which 
embody the concentrated essence of Eastern thought and imagination is 


focussing the mind of the nation on one point of supreme importance to | 


the neglect of all collateral issues. 
the war would be the question predominating in the minds of most 


We know that, although success in | 


of the electors, other issues, such as the Government of Ireland, Welsh 


Disestablishment, and possibly Female Suffrage, would, of a surety, 
intrude themselves and influence many voters, 


Nevertheless, democracy, in spite of all its uncertainty and unrelia- | 


bility, even although it be storm-tossed and riven asunder by conflicting 
passions, is capable at times of rising to a great occasion, of grasping the 


main issue which it has to decide, and of authoritatively placing at the | 


helm the man most fitted to steer the ship of State. It may be scored 


to the eternal credit of democratic institutions that when, in the middle | 


of the last century, the venerable but vacillating figure of Buchanan 
disappeared from the political stage of America, the citizens of the 
Northern States at once realized that a time had arrived when their 
existence as a united nation was at stake, and that a supreme effort was 
required to shake off once and for all time the disintegrating theories 
ef government of which in the past Calhoun had been the principal 
exponent. With this resolve firmly embedded in their minds, and 
being guided more by instinct than by any certain proofs of competency, 
they had the great good fortune to put the right man in the right place. 
That man was Abraham Lincoln. 


| against the system of slavery. 


What were the title-deeds which justified his candidature to occupy | 


a post which in all but name was kingly ? They did not at first sight 


appear very conclusive as to his merits, but they were of a nature emi- | 


nently calculated to appeal to the imagination of a people whose apparent 


materialism is tempered by high ideals and a strong undercurrent of | 


lofty morality. Lincoln came of no illustrious or even distinguished 
stock. His father was a carpenter and a small farmer. 
of those “common people” of whom he said, in one of those quaint 


outbursts which never obscured the fact that behind the utterances of 


He was one | 


the rollicking humorist there lay the mind of the statesman, the reveren- | 


tial thinker, and the moralist, that “the Lord certainly thought most 
of them because he had made so many of them.” 
England, whilst we read with amused contempt of the attempts made 
by the parvenu Napoleon to veil the obscurity of his lineage under the 
trappings of an assumed and tawdry Royalty, we still preserve so much 
ef our feudal and monarchical leaven as to be somewhat startled when 
we hear that, but a short time before Lincoln was made President of the 
United States, his supporters rushed tumultuously into his room and 
thouted to him: “ How are you, old Abe?” At an early age, he 
became the proprictor of a small store. In 1858, he was described by a 
political opponent (Douglas) during an electoral campaign as having 
been “‘a grocery keeper dispensing drinks.” Without being absolutely 
illiterate, he cannot be said to have been highly educated. He said of 
himself that, when he came of age, he could “read, write, and cipher 
to the rule of three, but that was all.” His appearance was uncouth. 
His manners, though always dignified, were tinged with rusticity. 
Thus, Lincoln started life weighted, if not by positive disadyantages, 
at least by mediocre prospects of acquiring distinction. Yet he possessed 
sterling qualities which were destined to triumph over all the numerous 
obstacles which lay in his path. A sacred fire burnt within the man’s 
inner soul which was sufficient to sweep aside any adventitious hin- 


drances arising from defective education, a humble social origin, and | 


other similar causes. In the first place, he possessed in an eminent 


degree a faculty which is, indeed, only an accessory to other qualities, 
but which in a democratic country is an accessory of vast importance. 
He was able to express his thoughts in a language which went straight 
not only to the intellects but to the hearts of men. 
Lord Bryce has aid, “ stand out so clearly revealed in their words, whether 
spoken or written, as Abraham Lincoln.” 


Few characters, 


There was no artificiality 


Even in democratic | 


| tell us, for instance, how in his youth he won the heart of the 





| which the corpse was laid and said: 


to the effect that “Truth is the sword of God, which always cleaves 
when it smites.” -Never was the mighty weapon of veracity used with 
more prodigious effect than when it was wielded by the hand of Abraham 
Lincoln. He smote falsehood and subterfuge with all the strength of 
his stout heart and intrepid intellect, and left them stricken to death 
on the field. Speaking of a political opponent, he said; “I have not his 
fine education, and I cannot discourse on dialectics as he can, but I 
can be honest with the people and tell them what I believe.” This 
simple and manly process secured for him a fame more enduring than 
that which could have been acquired by the artifices of any political 
trickster were he never so adroit. During his lifetime, the most humble 
negro paid homage to the man whom all his race worshipped under the 
title of “‘ Massa Linkum.” After the bullet, fired by the hand of a 
crazy lunatic, sped through his brain, a political associate, who during 
his lifetime had been but a lukewarm friend, stood by the bedside on 
“There lies the most perfect 
ruler of men the world has ever seen"; and one of the “ bravest of the 
Southern brave,” Mr. Rankin tells us, on hearing the news, burst into 
tears and exclaimed: “Oh! the unhappy South, the unhappy 
South !” 

Almost from the first moment of his entry into political life, Lincoln 
fully understood what he wanted. His whole moral being revolted 
But he was no_ ultra-abolitionist. 
The passion of his life was to preserve the Union. Writing to Horace 
Greeley, he said: ‘* My paramount object is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could do it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that.” So early as 1858, he delivered 
an epoch-making speech which rang throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the United States. ‘ A house divided against itself,” 
he said, “‘cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently, half slave and half free” ; and when he eventually realized, 
to his great regret, that the causes of the Union and the suppression of 
slavery were so intimately interwoven that they could not be separated, 
and that nothing but the power of the sword could decide the issue, 
he boldly faced the consequences, In words which may be commended 
to the ultra-pacificists of all nations, and which might perhaps advan- 
tageously be borne in mind by the present occupant of the Presidential 
Chair, this great statesman, not in the spirit of an ambitious Bismarck 
or of a Kaiser avid of glory, but in that of a peace-loving but stern 
moralist, who knew he had a duty to perform, said: “ In a choice of 
evils, war may not always be the worst.” 

Mr. Rankin’s recollections of Abraham Lincoln cannot be said to 
shed any very new light on his character, but they give us some inter- 
esting details, more especially in connexion with his domestic life. They 
* good 


” 


. 


” 


and charming Ann Rutledge,” who was jilted by a man possessing 
“no more poctry or sentiment than the multiplication table,” and how, 
on her death before they could be married, he received a blow from 
which he never recovered all his life. From that time forth he applied 
himself earnestly to public affairs, and “ he still lives in the new national 
spirit vibrating in unison among a hundred million citizens, now fused 


into one people.” CROMER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS OF THE TRANSITION.* 
Mr. A. A. BauMANN certainly provckes his readers to thought in 
these very skilfully written political essays, with their sharpness of 
phrase, their spice of personal experience, and their aptness of historical 
and literary quotation. If a stranger in our islands were to read this 
book, knowing nothing of our politics and our political personages, 
we think he would wonder why the author, who has been a Member 
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of Parliament, and a candidate moro than once, is not among our 
political leaders. “ How many crdinary and uninspired men I soe 
steadily climbing up the ladder,” he might exclaim, “and here is a 
man of wit and knowledge who has an admirablo command of language 
and an intense interest in politics, and yet I have not heard people 
talking about him or reckoning him among the prophets.” It is 
a puzzling thing. Mr. Baumann has gifts which might make tho 
ordinary Member of Parliament weep with envy, and somehow he has 
not been exalted to such a position of authority as seems accessible to 
hundreds of men of inferior intellectual accomplishment. There is an 
explanation no doubt. Mr. Baumann indirectly offers one himself. 
He remarks that he is cursed with a judicial mind, which is the worst 
of all possessions for a politician. “It is not only,” he says, “ that 
I am cursed with the faculty of secing at least two sides to every ques- 
tion, but that I am denied the power of pretending that I see only 
one.” Again in the essay on Lord Randolph Churchill he writes : 
“The man who is cursed with a judicial mind had better not follow 
tho trade of politics.” We doubt, however, whether this is the whole 
explanation of Mr. Baumann’s disagreement with the “ trade of politics.” 
There have been distinguished men, as there still are, whose habit it 
was not to state a political case without admitting and mecting the 
difficulties raised by opponents. A man who is capable of sympathizing 
with the objector and courteously regarding his criticisms as worthy 
and scrious is in a position of great strength. It may be that it isa 
form of strength more successfully exercised with the pen than on 
the platform, but it is nevertheless a strength. After all, when the 
most judicial mind which one can conccive has balanced the evidence, 
it must in the vast majority of cases incline to one side or the other. 
The conclusions of the politician necd be no more than this sort of 
inclination on a balance of evidence, or probability, or expediency. 
Mr. Balfour has a judicial mind. Mr. Baumann calls it indifferently 
an ambiguous and indecisive mind unsuited for the racket of party 
politics. Well, Mr. Balfour, having retired from tho leadership of 
his party, is nevertheless recalled to serve his country now in an office 
needing the most positive and decisive administrative qualities. 
We must look further for the explanation. And we think we sce it in 
Mr. Baumann’s knack of turning from an argument on a high plane 
to a paltriness, or unconsidered generalization. Such lapses show that 
his mind is not really judicial, but is capable of being niggling or cynical 
at a critical moment. 

He says, for example, of the Unionist party in 1900: “ We spent 
our 1900 majority mainly on the business of the parson and the publican, 
a disinterested expenditure to be sure, but as a political speculation 
hardly fortunate. or the parson has turned Socialist, and the publica 
has lost his influence. We relied on beer and the Bible; and now 
nobody drinks beer, and nobody reads tho Bible—except the dis- 
senters, who are Radicals.” To take another illustration, Mr. Baumann 
tells us that having failed to catch the Speaker's cye for a long time 
when he wanted toemako his maiden speech on the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886, ho became so desperate that he thought of “tearing up my 
notes, and preparing a speech in favour of the Bill, going to the Liberal 
Whip, making a splash and resigning my seat.” We wonder whether 
ho means that seriously. We suspect it is intended only as an amusing 
flourish to indicate the extent of his despair, for the Irish question was 
the primary question of principle, the be-all and end-all, of that Session. 
However that may be, the fact that such passages occur in the midst 
of extremely able and interesting essays is a symptom of a weakness. 
There must not only be sincerity in a politician’s mind, if he is to go 
far, but a positive assurance of sincerity. If obvious sincerity be there 
it will outweigh all tho alleged disadvantages of tho judicial mind. 


In writing of Lord Goschen, Speaker Peel, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire and others, and of such subjects 
as the “ Collapse of the House of Lords,” the “ Apparition of Demo- 
cracy,” the “ Parliament Act,” and “ Conservatism and Christianity,” 
Mr. Baumann has always tho purpose of warning us that the old struggle 
between the “ haves” and the “ have-nots” will certainly be resumed 
after the war. Tho period of which he writes is for him a period of 
transition because it ended in a “ Revolution,” and therefore in the 
opening of a new era; but the new era will be marked by the same 
material struggle as before. The “ Revolution” was the success of 
the Liberal party in passing the Trade Disputes Act, the Finance Acts 
of 1910, the Parliament Act, and the Homo Rule Act. ‘ These laws,” 
ho says, “are the round and complete triumph of Democracy over 
Aristocracy.” ‘hat is rather a loose way of describing what has 
happened. The truth (which Mr. Baumann no doubt recognizes) 
is that the delegates of Democracy acquired by tho Parliament Act 
the power of doing what they liked without offering Democracy any 
guarantce that its wishes. would really be interpreted and fulfilled. 
This is more like the triumph of Oligarchy than of Democracy. If 
the Oligarchs really desired that the Democracy should have the con- 
trolling power, they would not object to a Referendum, whereby Demos 
could answer with a “yes” or “no” the simple question: “ Does 
this Bill exprees your will 2?” But tho Oligarchs are terrified of nothing 
more than of asking that question. We would go so far as to say 
that if the Referendum wero introduced the Parliament Act would 
not be a revolutionary measure at all. A scrious minority of the 
Commons, or the House of Lords, could secure a reference to the true 
ruler of us all—the people. For a long time the Lords have not pre- 











tended to anything more than the power to consult the people. The 
desire to exercise a veto had disappeared when the Parliament Bill 
was under discussion. Mr. Baumann’s point in reopening tho dis. 
cussion of the Liberal revolutionary Acts is to remind his readers that 
the principles they represent are not dead but living. “I know,” he 
says, “ it is the cant of the hour to say that the war has drawn a sponge 
across the past and that peace will be followed by universal concord. 
Let no one believe it.” He takes the transition of which he writes to 
be only a turn of the wheel in the normal cycle of political affairs-— 
something visibly striking, but without permanent effect upon the 
character of the human conflict. In the following words he justifies 
his method :— 

“T have observed that at the end of every third goncration—a period 
roughly corresponding to a century—the thoughts and habits of the 
British nation scem to pass from one phase to another. Without 
dipping deeply into ancient history, such a transition occurred at tho 
end of the sixteenth century, in the spacious days of Drake and Raleigh 
and Bacon; at the end of the seventeenth century, when the aris- 
tocracy substituted parliamentary for royal government; at the end of 
the eighteenth century, when Burke and Paine between them hammered 
out the body of opinion that issued in the Reform Bill of 1830; and 
at the end of the nineteenth century, when the extension of the franchise, 
compulsory education, the application of science to comfort, and a 
cheap press transferred power from the upper to the lower class. All 
transition periods are very interesting, and we are still in mid-channel. 
Believing as I do that the characters of a few individuals are the deter- 
minant facts in history, I have given sketches of four or five of the 
prominent actors in the Victorian transition. They have, of course, no 
pretensions to biography : most of them are reviews of biographies—-no 
more than personal impressions. In tumbling over the story oi the 
French Revolution the other day, I was struck by the discovery that the 
greater part of the materials are journalists’ impressions of their contem- 
porarics. What would Carlyle have done without the news-sheets of 
Camille Desmoulins ? How would Macaulay have fared without the 
pamphlets which it is customary to sneer at as ephemeral? Or take 
Dumont’s sketch of Mirabeau. Dumont was a Swiss lawyer, who 
coached Mirabeau, wrote his speeches for him, “fought him up,” as 
Shelburne said he used to do with Colonel Barré. Short and meagre as 
it is, how superior is Dumont’s picture of Mirabeau to the more ambitious 
portraits by Brougham, Macaulay, and Carlyle! That is merely 
because Dumont worked with, sat behind, and listened to Mirabeau. 
Chance, assisted by choice, having thrown me into Parliament in the 
middle of the Victorian transition, I have recorded my personal im- 
pressions of some of the statesmen with whom I he A behind or 
opposite to whom I sate, and to whom I listened for many years. Am I 
presumptuous in hoping that, if I do not interest the present gener- 
ation, I may be of some small use to the future historian ?” 

Several of Mr. Baumann’s judgments seem to us so apt to the times 
and so concisely stated that we wish we could quote them all. But we 
must choose only two for special notice. He remarks that if the Tariff 
Reformers had ever seriously placed their recommendations on a moral 
basis they would have disarmed an enormous amount of criticism. 
That is quite true, Suppose they had played tho card of “ national 
security”? How different the attitude of those who dreaded the 
coming attack from Germany would necessarily have been! Mr, 
Baumann says :— 

“The mistake made by the Tariff Reformers was that they rested 
their case on economic, instead of on moral and political, grounds. 
Instead of saying boldly, It is dangerous to rely so largely on foreign 
supplies of food, we must subsidise agriculture; and it is madness to 
be absolutely dependent on Germany for chemicals, spelter, sugar, and 
dyes, we must protect those trades at home, they muddled themselves 
and their audiences by absurd calculations to prove that more money 
would be made by Tariff Reform than by Free Exchange.” 

The other passage we must mention is the very able discussion of tha 
Fabian ideal that the “ working class” should be guaranteed against 
“the worry of insecurity.” This policy of “ guarantism” (terrible 
word) had almost been agreed upon before the war by the intellectual 
Socialists and the Independent Labour Party. Here is the programme : 

“|. Higher wages, with a guaranteed minimum for all. 2. Shorter 

hours. 3. The educatien, doctoring, and feeding of their children 
(“national minimum of child nurture”). 4. Better houses at non- 
commercial rents. 5. All doctors’ bills of adults to be paid, and hospital 
and sanatorium treatment to be provided. 6. Payment during unem- 
ployment, or provision of State relief works. 7. The abolition of 
workhouses.” 
As Mr. Baumann says, “ It is a tolerably complete catalogue of wants ; 
the only noticeable omissions are the provision of clothes and pocket 
money.” What the Fabians want is a State tyranny over people toa 
far pauperized to resist. An illustration of the tendency is the recent 
preposterous proposal that no working man should be allowed to accept 
an engagement after the war except through the Labour Exchanges. 
The Fabians are not without influence in Government Departments. 
This is a movement, therefore, to be carefully watched. Yor tho State 
to protect primary and essential industries with a view to national 
security is one thing; for it to introduce an uneconomic system for 
its own sake is quite another. 





THE WAR AND RELIGION.* 
Or the essays in the book before us, entitled The Faith and the War, 
only a few are concerned with the war directly ; the rest are, in tho 
editor’s words, “‘on the religious difficulties aroused by the present 
condition of the world.” But of those which deal with the war itself, 
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one is likely to be very useful, the paper by Mr. Cyril Emmet on “ War 
and the Ethics of the New Testament.” We have read a good many 
sermons and essays upon this topic since the war began, but we have 
met with nothing so thorough and so ably argued as Mr. Emmet’s essay ; 
and we heartily recommend its perusal to those who have themselves 
felt difficulties, or whose business it may be to remove the difficulties 
of others. Mr. Emmet raises all the various problems in turn, and 
treats them with conspicuous fairness. He even finds it possible to 
say a kind word for the Quaker position, so long as its policy is “‘ not 
effective,” pointing out that it has “a moral value in calling attention 
to an element in Christian ethics which is always in danger of being 
forgotten.” For his own part, however, he contends that Christian 
principles do not relieve the citizen of his duty to defend the State ; 
he must play his part under present conditions while recognizing that 
they are not ideal; at the same time, he is bound to do his best 
to eliminate war for the future. An essay by Canon Glazebrook covers 
some of the same ground as Mr. Emmcet’s, but he makes the additional 
point as against Mr. Blatchford that to transfer the non-resistance 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount from the individual to the com- 
munity is to be guilty of the “ fallacy of personification.” The Dean 
of Durham discusses the effect of the war upon the Church of England. 
In the main, he considers that the effect must make for tolerance, and 
for concentration upon the moral side of Christianity. We wish he had 
been less captious in his denunciation of the behaviour of “ the organised 
Churches ” during the war. An obvious point can, of course, be made 
against the Pope, and against the State Church in Germany, but how 
bas the Church of England displayed its “ practical futility ’’ ?— 





” 


“In this country, perhaps, the portentous significance of the discovery 
has been obscured by the general and (as the present writer must needs 
think) well-founded assumption that, in the case of the Allies, the 
interest of righteousness was one with the national policy, and therefore 
that there was no obligation to criticise or resist the stream of popular 
feeling. To go with the multitude is always so casy a matter that no 
moral impressiveness attaches to it even when the multitude takes the 
right road. When the call is to swim against the stream, men aro 
able to discern moral issues and to recognise fidelity.” 

If the Dean of Durham thinks that “the interest of righteousness was 

. ° ° 9 a ‘ “ , 
one with the national policy,” why should he call his brethren “ futile’ 
and “ morally unimpressive ” for being of the same opinion? So far 
as our expericnce goes, we should say that the clergy in their sermons 
have carefully distinguished the duty of taking part in this war from an 
restivences of the laity,” of which 
should on his 


“ 


advocacy of war in general. The 
the Dean speaks, under clerical “‘ advocacy of the war’ 
own principle be a sign that the clergy are doing their duty ; and we 
think such restiveness frequently arises from an indisposition in the lay 
mind to think religious problems out. They themselves are content 


, 


to say that “the war is, of course, un-Christian, but we have to go | ~ 


through with it,” and they distrust any further analysis as mere 
quibbling 

The rest of the essays in the book are occupied, not immediately 
with the war, but with those fundamental qu estions of religion which 
in a time of crisis cease to be axioms and become once more problems 
of faith—the Providence and Almightiness of God, the immortality of 
man, the nature of progress. The subject of Providence is handled by 
three writers, Professor Perey Gardner, Miss Alice Gardner, and the 
editor, in regard to the individual, to history, and to its universal 
aspect respectively, and it would have been a considerable help to the 
reader if the last two essays had been furnished with summaries; for 
the progress of the argument is sometimes difficult to follow. Canon 
Rashdall writes on “‘ The Problem of Evil,’ Professor A. E. Taylor on 
“The Belief in Immortality,” and the Dean of St. Paul’s on “ Hope, 
Temporal and Eternal.” Of these six essays, where all are good, we 
thould note as specially fresh and valuable Canon Rashdall’s essay on 
“ Evil,” and Professor Taylor's on “ Immortality.” Professor Taylor 
also contributes a note to the preface on the meaning of “ Almighty” 
as applied to God in the Creed, and both Professor Gardner and Dr. 
Rashdall devote attention to the same problem. We quote a passage 
from Professor Gardner :— 

“As regards the nature of God’s work on the world there has been 
in modern thought a steady drift in a direction which would have 
startled our ancestors. Thinking men have more and more accepted the 
view, repugnant to the old a priori theology, that the divine power as 
revealed in experience is not victoriously omnipotent, but works 
gradually, makes its way by slow progress, often suffers partial defeat 
from the hostile forces of evil.” 

Bui might not a God who has thus limited Himself be defeated ? No, 
answers Dr, Rashdall :— 

“On our view there are no forces of evil in the world except the 
forces which God has caused and continues to cause; and God would 
fict have caused them at all unless He had been conscious of the power 


to overcome them sufficiently to produce a balance of good on the | 


whole.” 


Both writers maintain that this conception of a God who as Creator 
has limited His own power supplies a much more “ bracing and stimu- 


Jating”’ view of the Universe than “ the common popular notion of a | 


God who could cause all the good without the evil, but simply does 
not choose to do so.”’ It gives an important sense to St. Paul’s teaching 
that we are “‘co-operators with God.” Probably what a Christian who 
is not a moral philosopher will be likely to say in regard to this new 
teaching is that he would like to understand how it squares with Christ’s 
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craft and how little we recked of what it was to become. 
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doctrine of God's Providence, and the duty of prayer. We think the editor 
would have been well advised to have had the subject more thoroughly 
We should 
have been glad, for instance, to know how it impresses the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. It evidently requires some such balancing considerations 
“ Our spiritual faculty, weak 
and fitful as it is, strongly supports the belicf that the real world is 
an eternal, immaterial world which reflects the whole counsels of tho 
Creator, while the world of space and time was created as a sphere 
for the working out of God’s finite purposes—His thoughts shaping 
themselves as acts of will.” On the whole, while admitting the force 
of the editor's contention that it is ‘‘ of the essence of Liberal Church- 
manship to allow thinkers of every school to deliver each his own message 
in his own way,” we cannot see the advantage of collecting essays 
written from many points of view in a single volume, if it is meant» 
as the editor assures us it is, to help to solve perplexitics 


SOME MILITARY BOOKS.* 

Wuew half the world suddenly embraces a new profession a new biblio- 
graphy arises as inevitably as darkness yields to dawn. Only those 
who began the new way of life in that long-ago autumn of 1914 know 
how dark was our early darkness—how much we had to learn of war- 
And by the 
time these notes appear half the dearly bought wisdom contained in 
the books before the present writer may well be as out of date as impact- 
grenades and mechanical bomb-throwers, so lately the last word in 
revivals. For at this moment the great bombardment that may be 
the herald of the long-awaited change from static to dynamic war 
shakes all earth and sky with its low reverberations. One book, how- 
ever, has permanence in its essence—dealing as it does with the heavenly 
bodies and their military usefulness in night operations and topography, 
the conscription of the stars. Mr. Maunder! is an accepted authority 
on matters astronomical, and his sky maps are a model of clarity. Any- 
thing so essentially untidy as the heavens must needs be neatly plotted 
to be at all intelligible to the layman. Perhaps it is Mr. Maunder’s 
discovery, or perhaps it has been known ten thousand years, but the 
following is at any rate new to the present writer :— 


“ The moon gives a simple means for determining roughly a sovuTHERLY 

bearing. When she is in her first quarter she is due 8. about 6 o’clock 
in the evening. When she is full she is due 8S. at midnight. Conse- 
quently, when she is between her first quarter and the full, she is due 8. 
between 6 p.m. and midnight at an hour which may be estimated by 
noting how far her phase has advanced. When she is waning and has 
reached her last quarter, she is due 8. at 6 in the morning.” 
The “ sun-and-hour-hand ” dodge is a commonplace of Boy Scout craft 
but that the moon should do even orientation duty for the sun whilst 
he’s away is a very pretty notion. That her latent talent in this respect 
should have been discovered by the exigencies of war would be entirely 
fitting—she shares the common experiences of her sex. 

There is an almost equal air of permanence about military law, which 
has two clear and concise exponents in Captain Grierson? and Mr. 
Coddington,s who within the small compass of a pocket-book range 
between crimes so various as “ Disorderly Conduct in a Canteen” and 
“ Levying War against the Sovereign in Any of his Dominions.” That 
“Officers who are instrumental in dealing with a person not subject 
to Military Law as if he were so subject are liable to make reparation 
to the person so aggrieved” is a clause that we might be said to be 
crusading for. It is amongst the many things that the Germans have 
tolearn. One is also told how a Jew is sworn, how Mohammedans take 
oath on the Koran, and what is the penalty for “ successful suicide.” 

Mr. F. G. Cooke has written a racy little book, or rather lecture, 
called The Value of Observation in War,‘ containing a most arresting 
photograph. It is that of a soldier lying full in the sun in front of some 
shrubs, yet nearly invisible thanks to the camouflage treatment of his 
service uniform, which is dappled and spotted like a leopard’s skin. 
One foresees the next war being fought by fantastic warriors in suits of 
dappled motley—their hair dyed green and faces blotched with saffron 
and walnut-juice. For night operations black velvet overalls and an 
artificial ground-mist will doubtless be de rigueur. 

In Ribbons and Medals* Lieutenant-Commander Dorling, R.N., shows 
us how much happier we are as a nation in the doing of great deeds 
than in their fit commemoration. It may be an attractive defect, but 
it is none the less a defect ; half the medals depicted might be so many 
rejected coin designs for all the art in them. It is to be hoped that 
such British medals as may be struck in the future will be the work of 
artists who are at least competent sculptors, in default of a Flaxman 
or Banks. A public competition and exhibition might do much to 
revitalize numismatic art, which has lain so long in a stagnant and 
There are pages of ribbons—as dazzling and true 
They are a brave show— 


sterile backwater. 
to life as the three-colour process permits. 
the mythical pedigree of the rainbow, rendered allegorically and chro- 
matically by some cheerful old Chinaman, could scarcely present 4 
jollier riot. Still, that the Victoria Cross, the Order of the Bath, the 
* (1) The Stars as Guides for Night Marching. By E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S+ 
London: (. H. Kelly. (2s. net.}——(2) The A.B.C. of Military Law. By Captain 
Francis Grierson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [7s. 6d, net.}——{3) The Young 
Officer's Guide to Military Law, By F. J. O. Coddington, Barrister-at-Law. : London: 
Gale and Polden. [2s. 6d. net.}——(4) The Value of Observation wa War. By 
F. G. Cooke. Same publishers. [1s.] (5) Ribbons and Medals. My Lieutenant- 
Commander Taprell Dorling, R.N. London: G. Philip and Son. [2s.] 
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French Legion of Honour, and the Army Long Service and Good Conduct 
medals, among others, should all have plain red or crimson ribbons of 
only slightly varying shades seems to point to a lack of imagination even 
in the design of ribbons. Perhaps the Official Decorating Department 
could be induced to call in a lady well versed in such mysteries to advise 
them in this weighty matter of ribbons. There should be no great 
difficulty in securing such expert and valuable advice—gratis. We are 
all war workers now. 





FILIBUSTERS AND FINANCIERS.* 

Wirt1am Water is dimly remembered as the American adventurer 
who set Nicaragua in a blaze in the middle of the last century. The 
son of a Scotsman who had settled at Nashville, Tennessee, he was 
trained for the medical profession in Pennsylvania and in France. 
But, like many other young men, he was lured to California in the 
“ Forty-nine,” and turned journalist, lawyer, politician, and filibuster. 
At the mature age of twenty-nine he, with a following of forty-five 
desperadoes, sct up a new Republic in Lower California. Two years 
later the “ grey-eyed man of destiny ” led his “ fifty-six Immortals ” 
to Nicaragua, plunged into the civil war which was and is endemic in 
that State, and soon made himself President. His friends at home 
thought that he intended to bring Nicaragua, like Texas, under the Star- 
Spangled Banner and to strengthen the South by adding another slave 
State. Ho did, in fact, restore slavery in Nicaragua, but his latest 
biographer makes it perfectly clear that Walker aimed at nothing less 
than the dictatorship of Central America, typified in his flag with the 
legend “ Five or None.” The four neighbouring Republics combined 
against him and drove him out after a desperate struggle. Returning 
home, he tried again and again to raid Nicaragua; his last attempt, 
by way of Honduras, ended in his being taken and shot in 1860. _ Presi. 
dent Buchanan would not recognize him, and the British authorities 
did their best to hinder his operations and helped to intercept him on 
his last expedition. But Walker's great enemy was his own country- 
man, Cornelius Vanderbilt. Professor Scroggs says many unkind 
things about our efiorts to keep this firebrand out of Central America, 
but he has to admit that Walker's ruin was compassed in Wall Street 
and not in Whitehall. Vanderbilt’s monopoly of the transit trade 
across Nicaragua—then the easiest route from New York to California— 
was coveted by the rival financiers who backed Walker, and the trado 
route was obstructed by the war which Walker brought about. Vander. 
bilt had his revenge ; it was his money and his agents that brought the 
““erey-eyed man of destiny’ down. Professor Scroggs confesses that 
Walker, although brave, was a bad general and a worse statesman ; 
he was as arbitrary and cruel as the native dictators, though he did not 
massacre wounded prisoners. Moreover, he failed in an enterprise 
that could only be justified by its success. But we cannot help feeling 
sorry for the man. He had at any rate a romantic ideal, and with his 
few hundred American followers he might have come nearer to it, had 
he not been balked by a fellow-American for commercial reasons, 
The interaction of Wall Street finance and the revolutions of Latin 
America, by no means unknown to-day, is well illustrated in this 
oarcfully written book. 





FICTION. 


A SLAV SOUL.T 
Mr. Harotp Witxtrams, in the chapter on Literature in his admirablo 


Russia of the Russians, places Kuprin among the realists. “ He is a 
born story-teller with a power of vivid description and virile rapid 
narration that is displayed at its best in his early work,” and especially 
in dealing with army life, of which he writes from professional experience. 
* Sometimes he relapses into declamation on social questions, sometimes 
he is sentimental, but generally his humour and his own keen interest 
in the story carry him safely through. The best known of his works 
is The Duel, a longish tale depicting the cheerless lifo of the average 
officer in a remote provincial town. Staff Captain Rubinkov, a story 
of a Japanese spy, is, as a sheer rattling story, one of the best that has 
been written in Russia during recent years. Unfortunately Kuprin 
has almost ceased to write, and when ho does write he shows only 
faint gleams of his old power.” It is no easy task to do justice to a 
writer so prodigal of talent and so productive as Kuprin in a singlo 
paragraph, though Mr. Harold Williams is perhaps more likely to 
achieve a judicial estimate within the limits at his disposal than any 
other English writer. None tho less in our ignorance of Kuprin’s 
cuvres de longue haleine woe are heartily glad that in this delightful 
collection Mr. Stephen Graham and his wife have seen their way to 
include specimens of his sentimental and non-military stories, Mr. 
Harold Williams may be right, and his novels of army life may represent 
his high-water mark of achievement, but if he is, then Kuprin is a very 
great writer, for while the soldicrs’ stories in this volume are remarkable, 
there aro at least half-a-dozen others which bear the unmistakable 
impress of genius. Mr. Stephen Graham, we may add, is a sincere but 
not undiscriminating admirer of Kuprin. He considers him to be 
perhaps the greatest of living Russian novelists, “ exalted, hysterical, 
Rabelaisian Kuprin.” But he finds a considerable admixture of clay 








~"@ Filibusters and Financiers : the Story of William Walker and his Associates. By 
W. QO. Scroggs. London: Macmillan and Co. [10s. 6d. net.] 

tA Slav Soul: and other Stories. By Alexander Kuprin. With an Introduction 
by Stephen Graham. London; Constable and Co, [ds. net.) 





with the gold, and in making this sclection he deliberately rules out 
the stories which reflect Kuprin in his grosser moods for the following 
reason: “His poorest work is his coarse work. Nothing ugly is 
worth reproducing, however curious the ugliness may be. We do not 
want the ugly, and are interested more in brightest Russia than in 
darkest Russia. My purpose [in the series of volumes which he is 
editing for Messrs. Constable] is to give what is beautiful, or in any case 
what is interesting but not ugly, in the living Russian literature of to-day. 
Consequently I have made, together with my wife, a selection of Kuprin. 
We have read all his stories through and taken fifteen of those which 
make him a great writer, just those which should enrich us. Here is 
Kuprin’s humour, sentiment, pathos and delightful and entertaining 
verbosity.” The process is certainly justified by the results, and it is 
satisfactory to know that it has been sanctioned by Kuprin himself. 

When Mr. Graham speaks of Kuprin’s verbosity, it must not be 
thought that he is incapable of compression. Many of these stories 
and sketches give us, within the compass of a few pages, as much 
matter for thought as a full-length novel. It is the exuberance of 
genius, not merely aimless word-spinning. Perhaps the most fascinating 
of all these stories is the longest—but it does not run to fifty pages. 
This is “ The White Poodle,” which describes the adventures of a 
strange troupe of three itinerant performers in the Crimea in summer- 
time—an old man with a hurdy-gurdy, a boy acrobat and a dog— 
Kuprin, as Mr. Graham observes, loves dogs almost as much as men, 
and he tells no tales at dogs’ expense. The episode is not only full 
of magic, with its wonderful description of a Crimean summer night, 
but of humanity. The contrast between the simplicity of this odd trio 
and the extravagance and meanness of the rich bourgeois who own 
magnificent villas on the Crimean shores gives Kuprin fine scope for 
his satire. In the way of surprise nothing could be more striking than 
the amazing scene of the arrival of the little troupo at ono of these 
villas during a violent spasm of insubordination on the part of the 
horribly spoiled child of a millionaire engineer. In despair the family 
sanction the performance as a distraction, with the result that the boy 
insists on having the poodle for his own. The old man refuses to sell 
him even for a fancy price, and is driven off with curses and blows by 
the servants, one of whom follows after him and steals the dog. And 
then the little acrobat returns to the villa at night and rescues the poodle, 
The whole story is worthy of Hans Andersen. ‘‘ The White Poodle” is 
taken from a volume specially intended to be read aloud to children, 
and from the same source is another exquisite fantasy called “The 
Elephant.” A little girl, going rapidly into a decline, is suddenly 
seized with a desire to have a live elephant to play with. She is dis- 
satisfied with all substitutes, and her father in despair goes off to a 
menagerie and arranges at great cost with the proprietor to fulfil her 
wish. The account of the elephant’s visit must be read to be appro- 
ciated. It is ludicrous yet touching—a triumph of circumstantial inven- 
tion and tender sympathy. Perhaps the finest study of character is 
* Hamlet,” a mordant analysis of the weaknesses of a great actor on 
the down grade, greedy of praise and money, and sapped in mind and 
body by intemperance. While on tour his Ophelia fails him at the 
eleventh hour, no experienced substitute is available, and the situation 
is saved by a young understudy. As the play progresses and his energy 
declines, her rising star eclipses the waning glory of the old actor, 
and he retaliates by brutal rudeness and unchivalrous jealousy. We 
quote the sequel :— 

*“ All the other actors had left the theatre when Kostromsky came 
out of his dressing-room. It was almost dark on the stage. Some 
workmen were wandering about, removing the last decorations. He 
walked along gropingly, with quiet footfalls, avoiding the heaps of 
property rubbish which were scattered everywhere about, and making 
his way towards the street. Suddenly he was arrested by the soun 
of the restrained sobbing of a woman.—‘ Who is there?’ ho cried, 
going into a corner, with an undefined impulse of pity. The dark 
figure made no answer; the sobs increased.—‘ Who's crying there?’ ho 
asked again, in fear, and at once recognized that it was Yureva who 
was sobbing there. Tho girl was weeping, her thin shoulders heaving 
with convulsive shudders. It was strange. For the first time in his 
life Kostromsky’s hard heart suddenly overflowed with a deep pity 
for this unprotected girl, whom he had so unjustifiably insulted. 
Ho placed his hand on her head and began to speak to her in an 
impressive and affectionate voice, quite naturally and unaffectedly. 
—‘My child! I was dreadfully rude to you to-day. I won't ask 
your forgiveness; I know I could never atone for your tears. But 
if you could have known what was happening in my soul, perhaps 
you would forgive me and be sorry for me... . To-day, only to-day, 

have understood that I have outlived my fame. What grief is there 
to compare with that ? What, in comparison with that, would mean 
the loss of a mother, of a beloved child, of a lover? We artists live 
by terrible enjoyments; wo live and feel for those hundreds and 
thousands of people who come to look at us.. Do you know... oh, 
you must understand that I'm not showing off, I'm speaking quite 
simply to you.... Yes. Do you know that for the last five years 
there’s not been an actor in the world whose namo was greater than 
mine ? Crowds have lain at my feet, at the fect of an illiterate draper’s 
assistant. And suddenly, in one moment, I've fallen headlong from 
those marvellous heights. .. .’_ He covered his face with his hands. 
‘It's terrible!’ Yureva had stopped weeping, and was looking at 
Kostromsky with deep compassion.—‘ You see, my dear,’ he went 
on, taking her cold hands in his.—‘ You have a great and undoubted 
talent. Keep on the stage. I won't talk to you about such trivialities 
as the envy and intrigues of those who cannot act, or about the 
equivocal protection afforded by patrons of dramatic art, or about 
the gossip of that marsh which we call Socicty. All these are trifles, 
and not to be compared with those stupendous joys which a con- 
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e but adoring crowd can give to us. But *—Kostromsky’s 
voice trembled nervously—‘but do not outlive your fame. Leave 
the stage directly you fecl that the sacred flame in you is burning 
Do not wait, my child, for the public to drive you away.’— 
And turning quickly away from Yureva, who was trying to say 
something and even holding out her hands to him, he hurriedly walked 
nd 2 4 > 
off the stage.— Wait a moment, Alexander Yevgrafitch,’ the manager 
called after him as he went out into the street, ‘come into the oflice 
for your money.’— Get away! > said Kostromsky, waving his hand, in 
Se . a = m* 6 : ° 29> 

yexation, irritably. ‘I have finished. I have finished with it all. 

The portraits of the Deacon with the stentorian voice who refused 
to pronounce the anathema of the Church on Count Tolstoi—he had 
been reading his Cossacks the night befo of the brilliant, arrogant, 
fascinating Prince, the last of his race, who destroyed his friend's 
masterpiece in a mad fit of jealousy; of Yasha, the doctor's servant, 
a Russian pendant to Caleb Balderstone—are a liberal education in 
In lighter vein we 


temptibl 


low. 


re 5 


the wonders and weaknesses of the Slav soul. 
may note the satirical sketches of the pedantic professor, and of the 
cruder types of the intelligentsia, But wherever we tum we find 
something rich and strange. The translation is workmanlike rather 
than clegant, and a reviewer, though ignorant of Russian, may point 
out that the German waltz-composer mentioned on page 117 should 
be Lanner and not Launer. 





By C. N. and A. M. 
2s. 6d.)—The subject of this book is 
The complications result from the wrong 


ReapaBte Novers.—The War Wedding. 


Villiamson. (Methuen and Co. 
announced by the title. 
identification of a fallen officer and the survival as a prisoner of the 
man reported dead. Life and Gabriella. By Ellen Glasgow. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—An American story of a woman who makes her own 
way in the world after an unfortunate marriage. Forked Lightning. 
By Keble Howard. (John Lane. 6s.)—A dramatized novel is often 
met with, but this is a play turned into a novel. The result is not 
particularly sucec ssful, though the scene in the hero's chambers is 
decidedly entertaining. 
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The War for the World. By Israel Zangwill. (W. Heinemann. 6s. 
net.)—Mr. Zangwill has collected his articles, letters, and speeches 
on the war, and on socicty and politics before the war, with a few 
poems. He is an outspoken critic of European diplomacy and other 
moderna institutions, but he is most instructive when he discusses the 
Jewish question, especially in Eastern Europe, where it as a 
peculiarly difficult and complex form. We can understand 
pathize with Mr. Zangwill’s fierce indignation at the sufferings of his 
he would achieve more by a temperate analysis of the 
problem as a whole. He asserts, truly enough, that in each of the 
warring countries the Jews have shown their patriotism. Yet at the 
same time all Jews, the world over, are united by ties of race and 
religion which are far older than the claims of any nationality. This 
dual personality of the Jew, apart from any religious prejudice, gives 
rise, in Eastern Europe at any rate, to suspicions which can only be 


sumes 


ant 
an 


1 sym- 


people, but 


cleared away by patience and tact, 





Father Nicholai Velimirovic. 
preface to this little volume 


Serbia in Light and Darkness, By Rev. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—In a 
the Archbishop of Canterbury says that “it will be to many people 
the introduction to a new range of interest and of thought,” and cer- 
tainly Father Nicholai has succeeded in drawing an arresting picture 
of his countrymen, in their past history and in their present martyrdom. 
The first and main part consists of four lectures on Serbia delivered 
last winter in England, to which are appended “ Fragments of Serbian 
National Wisdom,” in which we can see reflected the struggles and the 
undaunted spirit of this race of fighters for liberty. The seven answers 
to the question “* What is Death ?”’ are a fine example of the Serbian 
creed, but are too long to quote here. If there is little that may be 
called “light” in the fate of this people, here at least is a striking saying 
of which some of their enemies will ignore the meaning—‘“ What is it 
to bea gentleman ? To be the first to thank and the last to complain.” 
The “Fragments of Serbian Peetry”” which end the book are taken 
from Sir John Bowring’s early nineteenth-century versions. There 
kre twenty-five illustrations, among them a photograph of Mestrovic 
“My Mother.” 








’s 


Germany and Spain: the Views of a Spanish Catholic. By Don 
Translated by T. Okey. (T. Fisher Unwin. Is. 6d. 
protest by one of the oldest and most 


Francisco Melgay. 
net.)\—This is an eloquent 
respected members of the Carlist Party against the pro-German attitude 
of the Carlist Press in Spain. Don Francisco, the friend and former 
tutor of Don Jaime, the Carlist chief, definitely aszerts that Don Jaime 
is held as a prisoner at Frohsdorf, although when he entered Austria 
after the outbreak of war he had the Emperor's word of honour that 
he should not be molested in any way. The Carlist journals have 
suppressed their leader’s complaints. The Empcror’s word, as the 
author says, is worth no more than Belgium’s “ scrap of paper.” 
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Taormina. By Ralcy Husted Bell. (New York: Hinds, Noble, and 
Eldridge. 5s. net.)—An author who in good faith quotes Plautus in 
his “‘ Mencenie” (?), the poet “ Giovenale,” and “ Silio Italico” as 
if they wrote in Italian is something of a curiosity. It is stranger 
still that 2 man should write a book about the most beautiful placo 
in the world without having anything of his own to say, except that 
the present inhabitants are a poor lot. Dr. Bell’s photographs, at 
least, are good enough to make one lament the literary opportunity 
that he has missed. 





At one time—not so very long ago—it used to be regarded as one of 
the luxuries of the rich to have fruits and vegetables out of season. 
Indeed, by some people it was regarded as almost a wicked indulgence 
and a pandering to the appetite. Now, however, what was once the 
privilege of the few has become the commonplace of the many, and 
modest households all over the country can enjoy raspberries in Novem- 
ber and green peas in January. Housewives who wish to be able to 
preserve their own asparagus and beans, pears and plums, can learn 
how to do so from the latest pamphlet is sued by the Central Committee 
for National Patriotic Organizations, The Sterilization of Fruit and 
Vegetables for the Home (1d.). As is usual with this series of pamphlets, 
the directions are detailed and set forth in a clear and concise manner, 





Milk and its Hygienic Relations. By Janct E. Lane-Claypon, M.D., 
D.Se. (Lond.). (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book, which 
“published under the direction of the Medical Research Committee 
(National Health Insurance),” contains a very interesting “ collection 
and critical summary of the published work upon the subject.” Dr. 
Lane-Claypon’s treatment of her material has certainly justified the 
hope of the Committee that “those ignorant of scientific technology ” 
should hereby be enabled “to appreciate the chief positions which 
knowledge has gained in this matter,” and whether the reader is 
“responsible for the formation of publie opinion and for the deter- 
individual 


is 





mination of administrative action,” or for the health of 


| children (and grown-up people as well), he will find here muoh that 


interest and profit to him. Each chapter is introduced by 
a well-written summary, and followed by bibliographical references, 














The Psychology of Relaxation. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 5s. net.) 
book is endowed with considerable patience, he will scarcely read it 
to the end, for its author—who is Professor of Philosophy in the State 
of Iowa—though no doubt a painstaking collector of facts 


By George T. W. Patrick, Ph.D. 
Unless the reader of this little 


University 
within his 
which he ees 
tion” and destroyer cf material prosperity. 





ch, has remained untouched by the finer issues of the war, 
s, not as the clash of good and evil, but as a colossal “ relaxa- 
When he remarks: “ Tho 
vanquished are no longer exterminated or enslaved,” we can but supposs 
that he has shut Nis eyes to the doings of Germany and her friends. 
There is, however, a certain interest, if a painful one, in being forced 

how little effect the blood and tears of one part of mankind 
1ave on the regeneration of those who hold themselves mentally 


res 





to realize 
may | 
aloof from the spirit inspiring the Allies, 
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Bowers (R. 8.), Drawing and Design for Draftswomen, 8vo...... (Cassell) net 6/0 
Brown (RK. W.), How the French Boy Learns to Write (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5,6 
DIURE C.D, SROOUNTED, GCF QUB. 2 ecccewsecucccessnceccesves (T. W. Laurie) 6,0 
Canton (W.), The Bible Story, 8vo.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Clapp (F. M.), On the Overland, and other Poems, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4,6 
ae Ge, ene Cee GT OUR: «cccececneseess5000sen0es50 0600s (Cassell) 6,0 
Deeds that Thrill the Empire, written by well-knowa Authors, Vol. I. 4to 
(ilutchinson) net 10 6 
Dickinson (11.), Medical Reporting in Pitman’s Shorthand, er 8vo (Pitman) net 3/0 
Duchesne (A. E.), Democracy and Empire, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Francis (R.), Warwick the Kingmaker, cr 8v0............05.- (Harrap) net 3,0 
Fried (Dr. A. H.), The Restoration of Europe, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Grand (Sarah), Winged Victory, cr Svo........... ...+-(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Hasluck (E. L.), An Introduction to the History of England.......... (Black) 2/6 
Kirkman (F. B.), Wild Birds of Britain, 8vo ............... «.++-(Jack) net 2,6 
Korcloenko (V.), The Murmuring Forest, and other Stories, er 8vo (Duckworth) 6,0 
Lawvon (H.), Song of the Dardanelles, and other Versea, er 8vo (Harrap) net 2/6 
Leigh (Dell), The Background of Battle, cr 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2.6 
Lipson (.), Europe in the Nineteenth Century.............+.. (Black) net 4/6 
Macself (A. J.), Fowls for Profit, cr 8VO...........s0ee00% (Collingridge) net 2,6 
Maughan (li. H.), The Liturgy of the Eastern Orthodox Church, 8vo 
(Faith Press) net 2.6 
Maxwell (H.), Evelyn on Thorns, cr SVO.........0cececceeeseees (J. Long) 6/0 
Murry (J. M.), Fyodor Dostoevsky: a Critical Study, 8vo...... (Secker) net 7/6 
Nicholson (Meredith), The Proof of the Pudding (liodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
*aret (J. Parmly), Lawa Tennis Lessons for Beginners, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6,6 
Powers (11. H.), The Things Men Fight For, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 6,6 
Riley (Athelstan), A Collection of Faux-Bourdons and Descants (Mowbray) net 3/0 
Robinson (W. H.), Hunlikely! roy 8v0.........0e0ese00. (Duckworth) net 2,6 
Ruysbroeck (J.), The Adornement of the Spiritual Marriage: the Book of 
Supreme Truth, fF BVO... ccccceccsccscsescccccesevcesesesese (Dent) net 4/6 
Sampson (G.), The Mystery of Faith, 18mo..... ee «+++-(Mowbray) net 2/6 
Skene (M Wild lowers of Britain, Sv0........... eveces (Jack) net 2/6 
Stacpoole (H. de Vere), The Reef of Stars, cr 8VO.........6606+ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Sheewy GE Che BORER, Tee, GE GiOsccccccocecscvessovesecses (Harrap) net 3/0 
Tacs: Tae Gaermntet, GF GG di nocdcsoccescesceseses e«eeeee(Macmillan) 3/0 
Thurlow (H.), The Master Scoundrel, cr 8VO......cccccccccsecess (J. Long) 690 
Yorke (¢ The Alternate Life, cr 8vo .(iiutchinson) 6/0 
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A pre-eminent Life Office. 


The Scottish Widows Fund offers every advantage which Life 
Assurance, conducted under tiie most favourable circumstances, 
is capable of affording to the pubiic 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 


WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY'S BOOKLET. 


LONDON OFTICES: 
23 Cornhill, EC., and 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


Samples and illustrated list fost free 


COLLARS 


Wiaicortes “ihe . oy Pav! oo & Ss H ! RTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBIKSCN & CLEAVER Lid. 40.P. Donegell Place BELFAST 


R OYAL TOTAL FUNDS - 221,111,666. 


| 

| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 

LIMITED. | 


NEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
=. FFICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatton 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WuiteE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, uso LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


then ORDINARY COnrEs. 








PRU DENTIAL ASSU RANCE ‘com PANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_— -—— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................... 126,060, coo. 


CS 


FOR SALE oR TO LET. 
A LOW P PRICE. 

SUITABLE FOR A ASCHOOL OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION, 
SCOT (within a mile of the Staticn)—FOR SALE, a COM- 
MODIOUS RESIDENCE with matured gardens, well-wcoded pleasure grounds, 
cottages, small farmhouse and premises, outbuildings and grass land—22} acres 
In extent ; or the house and 134 acres would be sold. Large hall, 6 reception-rooms, 
conservatory, 16 Ledrcoms ard cemplete cffices. Heating by radiators. Gas and 
water Jaidon. Premises wired and fitted for electric light. Close to church. Sandy 

eoil.—_ KNIGHT, FRANK, & KUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, London. 


NIRLS’ SC HOOL | in YORKS SHIRE to be SOLD or LET. 

I Well- to-do residential district away from coast, beautiful surroundings 
Schoct heuse freehold, specially built, fully furnished and stocked. Times price 
enancy. Goodw ill free. Hostel might be rented. Exceptional opening for 
talified and experienced scholastic ladies with capital_—Address 4029 WIL- 
LIAMS'S ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES, Bradford. 









PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 
4G LISHMAN, middle-aged, married, owning highland Farm 


in Norway many years, would like to find another to join him in CATTLE 
aKh HORSE BREEDING. | Crops, bariey, oata, rye, hay, potatoes. Forest Sport 
and Grazing rights.—Apply “ C. J. H.,” c/o Messrs. COX'S SHIPPING AGENCY, 
es 16 Charing Croes, London, $.W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


>; -ARMY CHAPLAIN open to fill post as WARDEN of 

BOYS’ HOME or other Institute, or as ASSISTANT MASTER of SCHOOL, 
PRIVATE a 7 &c.—Box No. 787, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Btraud, Loudon, W.C. 
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S*: ANDREW'S COLLEGE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY. 


VACANT VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP. 








Candidates for the position of VICE-PRINCIPAL of the above College are Invited 
to send in their applications addressed to the Principal, the Rev. A. HARPER, 
M.A., D.D., c/o the Agent-General for New South Wales, 125 Cannon Street, London, 
where details as to conditions of appointment, tenure, and duties may be "obtained. 
Applicants must be unmarried and should be between 30 and 40 years of age, and 
must have the following qualifications : (a) An Honours Degree in Arts or Science; 
(b) personal experience of College life; (¢) some experience in the oversight of young 
men cither in School or College. 

Other things being equal, a Presbyterian Minister or Licentiate would be preferred, 
Appli-ations must be received not later than the 31st August, 1916, and should be 
accompanicd by certificates as to character and educational and other attainments, 
ja Ks a will be for 5 years, Salary £500 pec annum, with quarte-s, &c., 
in the Colleze. 


Bereveu OF LOWESTOFT. 
HIGHER E Dt ¢ ATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, on September 12th, for the Lowestoft Secondary School, an ASSISTANT. 
MASTER (temporary) to replace one called up for military service. 

Mathematics and Physics preferred, but not essential. 

Salary at the rate of £140-£150 per annum, according to qualifications. 

Applications, with full particulars, to be sent, not later than August 22nd, to 
R. BEATTIL NICHOLSON, Towa Clerk, Lovwestolt. 

July Sist, 1916. 


UDDERSFIELD MUNICIPAL HIGHSCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


JUNTOR FORM MISTRESS wanted in September to take Nature Study and 
some Mathematica. Experience essential. Degree or Froebel training preferred. 
Applications should be sent In by August 26th. Forms of application can be had 
from the EDUCATION OFFICES, Peel Street, Huddersfield. 

O. BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education 


‘A rR E E R SB. 

/ WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
* CAREERS,” and specialize, A Handbook giving detailel information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 18. Cd. ; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Burcau for the Employment of Women, 5 Priaces Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


pp 4 tresses POLYTECHNIC, Ss. W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING, 
Battersea Polytechnic Training Departmeat of Domestic Science. Recognized 


by tho Board of Education. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School 
Matrons. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recogaized by Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The Colloge is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students 
accepted. 

For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medic al, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments open to Men and 
Women Students.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th. 

The Courses given at the University, The Royal Infirmary and other allied Hos- 
iitals which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full Instruction for the Degree and 
estome examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the Diplomas in Publio 
Health, Psychological Medicine, Vetcrinary State Medicine and Pharmacy. There 
are halls of residence both for Men and Women Studentsa. In addition to Two 
Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of £100, Special Entrance Scholar- 
ships are cpen to Women Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable in the Medical School. 

Prospectuses giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR. 


PAssMoRE, EDWARDS_— 





SETTLEMENT. 
TAVISTOCK PLACE, 


Ww. 
President: Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

RESIDENCE for women engaged in social work in the Settlement, and the 
Borough of St. Pancras. A small number of students received for training as social 
workers. 

RED CROSS WORKROOM, DAY and EVENING, reopens in September. 

Workers urgently needed. 

Warden of the Settlement: Miss HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A. 

Sub-Warden: Miss MURIEL WRAGGE (late District Organizer, Children’s 
Care Committees). 


NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 
IRA 2 8.8 A C OLLE 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 
University, in 


GE, 


ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 11th, 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
/ Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 271TH. 

The College provides a general education for Stude: nts up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more Advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained as to the 
College Hoste! in which ‘Students may reside. 

Special terms wil! Le considered for the daughters of officers on active service. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
anaum and tenable for three years, are olfered :—~ - 

(a) Two Scholarships, open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which 
they enter tho University. 

(9) Two Scholarships, restricted to the 
or weckly wages and foremen of workmen and managers 

An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must bo sent to the Registrar by October 3st. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


A\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded In the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 

The Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1916. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be vltained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HERWELL 4 Bag oz FORD. 
J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Pcard of Fducaticn, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Frincipal: Miss CATHERINE J. DODD, M.A. 

St-idents are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma ; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
fo Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Trespectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


“NHELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
J (SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistreas: Miss DORETTE WILKIP. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
fn Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECRE- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel. : 899 Western. 


-OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRALNING COLLEGE. 
bh President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principala—A. ALEXANDER. 
¥.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Kducated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Siudents received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


“sons of workmen earning daily 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
tralved in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedisi System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Vhysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, a or 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTEK TRAINING. 


ff\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 


COLLEGE, saaes> HEATH, KENT. 
‘rustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal: 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Eclences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the rat of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
intheneighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, io a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Feo sixty 
geome. Babies in residence. Very large demand for qualified Nurses. The 
taining most useful for public work in connexion with rearing of children, i.¢., in 
Schools, Baby Clinics, and Créches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


ra EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 





WEST KENSINGION. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 

on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Scc., 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. 
two Thatcham students brackcted Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o, 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
aod other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
Nouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


N 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
«csults. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Kev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Ee. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDERGARTEN 
J & PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. JUNIOR 
ECHOOL. SENIOR SCHOOL. President of the Council: The Right Hon. 
LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary : 
Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Koad, Clifton, Bristol. Mouse 
Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 2ist. Tho Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.32 on September 
19th and 20th, and the Secretary from 3.30 to 4.30 from September 14th, 








HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 


FOUNDED 1850. 


7 DOR 
(Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals | iiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of asonnd. 11 milea from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreiga Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and sea alr, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls ou public school lines. On» of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 


KENT. 





Norte OF 


| good playing ficll.—tIlustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRES3. 


D, 


H I G H ¥ I E L 
OXNEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


“Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical ‘Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


1IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
¥ “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Lntire charge of Childrea 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 mins. from sca, 
—For Illus. Prespectus apply Principal, Miss Wiitshier,. 


pEncess HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


EALING, W. 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. ~ er attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 cuineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


rVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAP-MistTRess: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (tormerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 
bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development, 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Cirls under 14. 


S* 


NOTICE. 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM, 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
Ladies in residence: Mile. TESTENOIRE, B. ta L. Mile, SAVOURET. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom. 


: Fiebcheietete SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on spplication to Miss MACRAK MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT, 2ist. 
‘iel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 

as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


for 


THE 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


SOUTHWOLD, 





GT. FELIX scHOOL, : 
Hicad-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22ynp. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE,.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Misa JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 


C) “rriszate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Largo Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Next Term Legins Thursday, 21st September, 
G REENWAY £CHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
Miss SCOTT, M.A, 


For I'rcspectus apply to the Head-Mistrcescs 


Good modern ccucaticn; ccuntry life. New bulldings; 
Feelthy eitvation; high ; ceiticn. ces from 60 guincas. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Mias 

CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on movJern lines, 

Fpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared. for 

advanced Examinations and tor the Universities if required. healthy situation, 
Jennis, Hockey, &c. 


EK DGBASTON 


Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
grounds of 1% acres, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGIIAM, 
Ecad-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC ECIENCK DEPAKTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FORK BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING LOUSES,. 
Trosyectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE, 
Principal : Miss FE. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 
NEXT TERM SEPFEMLER 20th. 


Parisian 


{OMPANION PUPIL for HOLLOWAY SCHOLARSHIP and 
MATRICULATION work can be received at nominal fecs in first-rate school 
near London, or can prepare for Oxford Senior or Higher Local. 
Write “ Q.123," c/o. SHELLEY'S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 33 King Wiliam 
Street, E.C, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
= pert), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
.ondon, W. 


M®: Ww. A. FULLER, 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND TIIE UNIVERSITIES. 

















YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
b Maidstone.—Complete Medern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sca, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
N.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Strect, 8.W. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BERKSHIRE. 


SCHOOL, 








? EADING 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(ate Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 


Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, 
Teaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Worksiop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Viath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 

{\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Mester at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 

OLLAR TRSTITVTION. N.B. 

Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The New Session begins on Monday, 4th September, 1916. Complete Hich-School 
Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, Civil Service and 
Army Examinations. 

Extensive grounds. Beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on application to HEADs 
MASTER, or to THOMAS J, YOUNG, See. 


a7 2s ce & b&.2.G4 Bi 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 

Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. 





Six Months’ Course frem 
any date. Excelient introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Strect, W. 


WPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING: Circulars, Testimonials, &c, 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). SHORTHAND. PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906, 


Hew TO GAIN FAME! 


One method of securing fame is to write Short Stories, Articles, Novels, 
Verse, &c. Incidentally you add to your income. Let the School of Author- 
ship help you to realize these ambitions. Lessons are quite simple. And 
the fees are specially reduced during the War. Will you enrolnow? Send 
for prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 

of the {ST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 

PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 

WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 





NHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABRITAS, THRING AND CO., 
5 ville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladics who are looking for 
ests as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or cs GOVERNESSES in Private 





sac 


‘ainilies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
RpCHOCEs Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rango 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—158-162 OXFCKD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


rFNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
® thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
yarticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, H.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession {i decided upon, 


rANUTORS 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.0. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, Collegs 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated og 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 4 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 

wCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 

charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 

Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &, 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Schclastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.Q, 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 

7 £228. 234 2 FO PARENTS 

“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—FParents concerned about the proper 

education of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 

exclusive information respecting the best Scheols and ‘tutors, by sending statement 

ef their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. Y, Educationa 

Consultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


TOURS. 

M*8 BISHOP, F.R.G.S., organizer of tours through Russia, 

N. Africa, &c., is going to Scotland (Edinburgh, Trossachs, Lochs Katrine, 

Lomond, and Awe, Oban, &c., &c.) on September Ist, and to the English Lakes 
September 15th. 

Programmes from 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.— Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor, 
Terms absolutely inclusive. No vacancies until September. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


7} PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
“4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 


equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennia, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street Eaat, 
Liverpool. 
JESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
_W of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 








NOCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

J A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.5S. Suppli 1 
to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, 13. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd. LEPIS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles” at onee. Tins, Is. 6d., 28. 6d—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Brozdway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
) PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
050 PRIZE FOR BEGINNERS.—Great chance for new writers. 
Send 7d. for particulars and copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITE 
YOUR PEN.”—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PaTRON: H.M. Tue Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NEB 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: THE EARL OF Harrowry. Secretary: Goprrey H. HamitTon. 


alalaaaaalins HILL 


Just Published, an interesting BOOKLET, based upon official data, showing the 
position and prospects of this Company. Iren production forms the basis of national 
prosperity. The Company, hay ll easential materials at command and a limitlese 
field for its output, besides sessing State support, has virtually become the 
“ Steel Corporation of Australia.” 


PROPRIETARY. 






m House, London, E.C. Price 3d., by 





Published by the Mining World, Greeh: 
post 4d., and obtainable at all Bookstalls, 


OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 
Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Lecch. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presente- 
tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. 1!.—History, etc. 11!.—Philosophy, Orient 
alia, and Classical Literature. 1V.—European Literature, Natural History. 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theolegy, etc. 
Post Free. V 1.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 
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FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


m the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, afe Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
150 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 








THE ‘UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised aad Issued Capital, £6, 000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,600, ‘Together £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee oe ee ee ee £4,000,000 "000,000 


Total Issued Cate ond Reserve . £7,960,000 ,960,000 
OFFICE 7 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are r: HAN TED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion ot New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMUITANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term3 which may be ascertained 
en application. 
OOKS WAN" rE D by ‘Steve: enson, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy, 
Symons, Conrad, Pater, Wilde, Kipling, Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin- 
burne, Tennyson, Geo. "Moore, Gie sing, Maseficid, Dowson, lL. Shaw, &e. Books illus. 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Beardsley, Phiz, Rowlandson. Libraries purchased, 
Rare books supplicd. Catalogues free.—Hi ECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


r 


At home “Ss at the frent 


SMITH’S 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


COMPLETES THE EQUIPMENT. 


= PER : a a OZ. 


, In Three Strengths— 
Mild, Medium and Fail 
C A Perfect Blend of Smokir. 


Tobaccos. GOLD MEDAL 
awarded, Ee 1886. 
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\ 
. SManafacturers of * ORCHESTRA” 
i a High-ciass Virginian Cigarettes 


Branch of Tho Imperial Tbaceo_Ca, 
(of Great Britaia ead Lrelaad), Lid 


HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


oLanD has been cruelly wounded; but her enemies can 
never kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been 
violated, or our children dying of want, she calls, though she is 
far away and speaks only in a sigh. 
The Russian Government has organized assistance on the largest 
scale to help the thousands of refugees from the farms and hamlets 
of Poland, in order to escape the horrors of German invasion, for 
Germany, in addition to her many unspeakable crimes, is not only 
starving the people of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing 
their food. Despite the splendid efforts of Russia to help these 
poor beings, who seem to have lost all that they possessed, there 
is much work for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and 
the more the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS, 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian brains 
be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations, the 
crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional sovereign 
given to the Fund means the release of another fraction of the 
mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and to all who feel 
compassion for the broken men and women, and starving children 
—victims of the German war-god—an earnest appeal is made to 
send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London, 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands. 
The money coliected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us over 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent 
of a rouble is a fraction over 2s. Id. 


The Great Britain to Poland Fund helps Christians 
and Jews alike. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 


COMMITTEES 
have been established in all the principal cities of the United Kingdom. 


Patrons: 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 

Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. President: 

The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 

Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barr. 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee : 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 

Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons Liverpool Committee : 

The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 

The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer : 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


Cheques and Postal Orders Should be made payable to “Great 
Britain to Poland Fund,” and crossed Russo-Asiatic Bank, 





64 Old Been Strect, E.C. 
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adjs. Fin’-foot’ed, having feet with toes connected 
by a membrane; Finned, having fins; Fin‘ny, 
furnished with fins.—. Fin’-ray, one of the rods 
or rays supporting a fish's fin. — adj. Fin’-toed, 
having feet with membranes connecting the toes, as 
aquatic birds. [A.S. finn; L. pinna, a fin.) 

Pinable, fin’a-bl, ad. lable to a fine. 

Pinal, fi’nal, adj. last: decis've, conclusive : respect- 
ing the end or motive: of a judgment ready for 
execution. — xs. Finalism; Finalist; Final‘ity, 
state of being final : completeness or conclusiveness. 
~—adv. Finally.—Final cause (see Cause). [Fr., 
—L. finalis—/finis, an end.) 

Pinale, fi-nii'la, #. the end: the last movement in a 
musical composition : the concluding number of an 
opera or the like. [It. fnade, final—L. jinis.) 

Pinancs, fi-nans’, #. money affairs or revenue, esp. of 
a ruler or state: public money: the art of managing 
or administering the public money.—z.¢. to manage 
financially, to furnish with sums of money.—adj. 
Finan’cial, pertaining to finance.—n. , 

a financier.—adv. Finan'cially.—x. Financier’, one 
skilled in finance: an officer who administers the 
ublic revenue.—v.#. and v.¢. to finance. (Fr.,— 
w L. financia—Low L. findre, to pay a fine— 
inis. See Pine (2).) 
ch, finsh, #. a name applied to many Passerine 
birds, esp. to those of the genus ringid/a or family 
Fringiliida—bullfinch, chafinch, goldfinch, &c.— 
adjs. Pinch’-backed, Finched, Striped or spotted 
on the back, [A.S. fnc; Ger. fink.) 

Pind, find, v./. to come upon or meet with: to dis- 
cover or arrive at: to perceive: to experience: to 
supply: to determine after judicial joueey hot. 
find’ing ; Aa. ¢. and pa.f. found.—ws. Pind’er ; Find’- 
fault (SAak.), one who finds fault with another; 
Finding, act of one who finds : that which is found: 
a judicial verdict : (/.) the appliances which some 
workmen have to supply, esp. of shoemakers—every- 
thing save leather. Find one in (something), to 
supply one with something; Find one’s account 
(in anything), to find satisfactory profit or advantage 
in it; Find one’s legs, to rise, or to recover the use 
of one's legs, as after being drunk, &c. ; Pind one’s 





_—— 


This is the Dictionary referred to in the article in the Spectator: “On Consulting the Dictionary.” 


“SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER CHEAP DICTIONARIES.” 


—British Weekly, 


1224: races. Chambers’s price 3/6 
TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE (not full page). 


Finger, fing’gér, ». one of the five terminal parts of 
the hand: a finger-breadth : skill in the use of the 
hand or fingers: execution in music.—v./. to handle 
or perform with the fingers: to pilfer: to toy or 
meddle with.—v.#. to use the fingers. —ns. Ping’er- 
alphabet, a deaf and dumb alphabet; or- 
board, the part of a musical instrument on which 
the fingers are placed ; Fing’er-bowl, -glass, a bowl 
for holding the water used to cleanse the fingers after 
a meal; Fing’er-breadth, the breadth of a finger, 
the fourth part of a palm, forming y of a foot.—adj. 
Ping’ered, having fingers, or anything like fingers, 
—ns. Ping’or-grass, grass of genus Digitaria; 
Fing’er-hole, a hole in the sid+ of a flute, &c., 
capable of being closed by the finger to modify the 
pitch ; Ping’ering, act or manner of touching: the 
choice of fingers as in playing a musical instrument ¢ 
the indication thereof; Fing’er , a very diminu- 
tive being : the parr; Fing’er-mar , a mark, esp. a 
soil, made by the finger; Fing’er-plate, a thin plate 
of metal or porcelain laid along the edge of a door at 
the handle, to prevent soiling by the hand; Ping’er- 

st, a post with a finger pointing the way 3 

ing er-print, an impression of the 
ridges of the finger-tip; Fing’er- 
stall, a covering for protecting the 
finger.—Fin er-and-toe (see An- 
bury).— nger in the pio, a 
share in the doing of anything, 
often of vexatious meddling ; Have 
at one's inger-ends, to be perfect 
master of a subject; Have one’s 
fingers all thumbs, to have awk- 
ward fingers. [A.S. Anger.] 

Fingering, fing’gér-ing, ». a thick 
woollen yarn for stockings. [Perh, 
—Fr. fin grain, fine grain.) 

Pinial, fin'i-al, #. the bunch of fcli- 
age, &c., at the termination of 
the pinnacles, gables, spires, &c., 
in Gothic architecture. [From L. 
Sinire—finis.) 

Pinical, fin'i-kal, adj. affectedly fine 


or precise in trifles; nice: foppish. Finial: Bishop 








—vn. Finiocality, state of being Bridport’s 


“A MIRACLE OF SCHOLARSHIP AND CHEAPNESS.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.; and 339 High Strect, EDINBURGH. 





“The Sister of Literature -Tobaccd’ 
Walter Raleigh in the Times™ 

























Tobacco, divine, rare, 
superexcellent tobacco 
which goes far be 
all the panaceas, 
potable gold, and 
philosopher’ss stones; 
a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 
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NAVY MIXTURE 
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“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
6” wT fn 

Per oz. Per oz. 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
















56 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


\ E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Sprcrator.” 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to a 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 


Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 Ss. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Specrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 





The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


He or she who gives the “Sprcratror” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Specrator ”’ it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Spectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 &s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “* The Manager, The ‘Srrecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. ee @22:128 6 











To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
1 enclose Cheque (or Postat Order) and tnould like the “SPECTATOR ” 


sent for one year to 


NOME... ceccccccccccccccccesesceceeseseseseessee 


(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
BORE c cccccccecccceccecceeceeseceecenoeesesecce 


SOOO SEE ETE SSE E EHH SESEH TEESE SESE EEE ESEEEES DO 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND FINAL EDITION. 
Green’s Short History of the 


English People. With an Epilogue by A. S. 
GREEN, continuing the History to the present day. With 
Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 
Highways and Byways in Galloway 
and Carrick. By the Rev. ¢. H. DICK. With 


Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. 
6s. net. [Tuesday. 








Faith or Fear? An Appeal to the Church of England. 
By DONALD HANKEY (A Student in Arms), WILLIAM 
scOTT PALMER, HAROLD ANSON, F. LEWIS DONALD. 
SON, and CHARLES H. 8. MATTHEWS (Editor), Crown 
8vo. 3s. Od. net. 





MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE GERMANS AT LOUVAIN. 


A vivid account by a stretcher-bearer connected with the Institute 
Superieur du Philosophie de Louvain, which was recognized imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war as the Hospital Saint-Thomas by 
the Belgian Red Cross Society. It is a daily account of the move- 
ments in Louvain, particularly during the first month, and the 
treatment meted out to children and women, with an account 
of the sacking of the city and the organized system of pillage per- 
formed by the Germans. 

Issued in stiff paper covers at THREEPENCE NET. 


THE NIGHT OF AUG. 2-3, 1914, 
At the Belgian Foreign Office. 


By ALFRED DE BASSOMPIERE, 
A Director of the Belgian Foreign Office. 
In stiff paper covers, TWOPENCE NET, 


COLOUR-BLIND NEUTRALITY. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO DOCTOR GEORGE BRANDES. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

In stiff covers, TWOPENCE NET. 

Obtainable at all Bookstalls and Bookshops. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, London, New York and Toronto. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


The Nelson Libraries 
Just Ready. 


WIDECOMBE FAIR. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. @d, net. 


NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. 1s, 3d. net. 


Order from Bookstall or Bookseller. 


NEW BOOK by PRINCIPAL FORSYTH. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


OF WAR 


By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., 


Principal of Hacknoy College. 





Contents :— 
Killing no Murder—The Judgment of Crime by Crime—War and 
Love—Judgment by the Saints—Passive Resistance—The Moral 
Sanction of Force—Christian Love as Public Righteousness— 
Christian Ethic Lay and Historic—Christian Ethic Historic and 
National—Justification and Judgment—The Judgment on the Cross 
and in the Field. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 ParernosTer Row, Lonpovn, E.C. 








DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS 
MR. EDWARD BOOTH’S 
GREAT NEW NOVEL 


Fondie 


_“<* Fondie’ is a great story. It secures for Mr. Booth a dis- 
tinguished place among English novelists.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“* Fondie ’ definitely places Mr. Booth in the first rank of living 
novelists. The scenes are inimitable for humour and for their 
undercurrent of irony. A triumph. A masterly blend of comedy 
and tragedy.”—Daily Graphic. 

fis Mr. Booth’s delineation of these Holderness people is, to a 
reviewer who has been reading novels daily for years, the truest and 
most humorous picture of country life since the earlier novels of 
George Eliot.”".—The Atheneum. 

** What Hardy is to Wessex, what George Eliot is to the Midlands, 
that is Mr. Booth to the East Riding of Yorkshire.”—Birmingham 


Fondie 


“. . + Mr. Booth tells it with a realism, with irony, too, and a 
kind of sub-acid humour that establishes his book certainly among 
the important novels of recent years."’"—Punch. 

** Not everybody can use the grand manner in fiction, as he does, 
without evoking protest, but Mr. Booth’s spaciousness and tremen- 
dous ease are fully justified in the result. He enters upon his story 
as casually as a Meredith or a Thomas Hardy. Strong and 
able work in every way, carried out according to the standards of 
what is greatest in fiction and likeliest to endure.’”’-—Pall Mal 
Gazette. 

“ A notable book, written with quenchless vivacity and humour.” 
—Country Life. 

The success of the book has rendered necessary the printing of 
another big impression. 

451 pages. Six Shillings. At all good Bookseliers. 











La! _Y. KOROLENKO wall hia 
The Murmuring Forest 


Stories from the Russian o? Viadimir Korolenko. 
Crown 8vo. 63. Just Published. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK, 


Russian Literature 
By P. KROPOTKIN 
New and revised edition (1916). Just published. In the famous 


Readers’ Library. 392 pages. Cloth 2s. Gd. net, postage 5d. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


Author of “ Pointed Roofs.” 


Backwater 


“Courage and originality, beauty and pathos. To the novelist, 
Miss Dorothy Richardson, we owe the truest gratitude.”’-—Times. 

““ What there is about the book that gives it value is a quito 
unusually intimate style, and the sense it conveys of youth. There 
is real art in this.’’—Punch. 


‘A New Humorist of the first water.’’—Queen. 
LYNN DOYLE 


Mr. Wildridge 
of the Bank 


“Mr. Doyle has unflagging spirits, and the book keeps the reader 
on the grin. Anthony Wildridge is a very delightful character.” 
— Bookman. 
“* One of those rare books intensely humorous. Nothing 
but pleasure . . . unflagging entertainment. Mr. Doyle knows 
Ireland.’’—Sketch. 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


Dead Yesterday 


3rd impression Just Ready. 





—— 





“A real contribution to English fiction and to English history.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
* A fine novel, a rich and powerful story, full of thought and 
emotion.”’—The Times. 
“A really fine novel.""—Country Life. 





“ DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 








New Six-Shilling Fiction 


From all Libraries and Bcoksellers 





THE SUPREME DESIRE 
GERTRUDE PAGE 


Miss Gertrude Page’s novels of Rhodesian life, ‘‘ The Edge o’ Beyond,” ‘‘ The 
Pathway,” &c., have had a phenomenal success in the last few years, and her popularity 
is ever increasing. Her important new novel, ‘‘ The Supreme Desire,” has the most 


striking] 


original plot the popular authoress has even conceived. 


From the first 


line to the last theze is not a dull moment in this engrossing story, which is replete 


with incident. 


FAITH TRESILION 
Eden Phillpotts 

THE BORDERER 

Harold Bindloss 


THE CRIMSON FIELD 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


FREY AND HIS WIFE 
(3s. Gd.) Maurice Hewlett 
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THE RED BICYCLE 
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